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Bs General Assembly on December 8 heard President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of the United States accept a 
suggestion of the Assembly “that the Disarmament 
Commission study the desirability of establishing a sub- 
committee consisting of representatives of the powers 
principally involved which should seek in private an 
acceptable solution (to the whole problem of armaments, 
including atomic weapons) and report on such solution 
to the General As- 
iM sembly and the Se- 
; curity Council not 
later than September 
0 1, 1954.” - President 
ty ee Eisenhower said the 
way United States “is in- 
ne? stantly prepared to 
meet privately with 
such other countries as.may be ‘principally involved’ to 
seek ‘an acceptable solution’ to the atomic armaments race 
which overshadows not only the peace but the very life 
of the world.” 
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The President further proposed that the “Governments 
principally involved, to the extent permitted by elemen- 
tary prudence, begin now and continue to make joint con- 
tributions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and 
fissionable materials to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency. We would expect that such an agency would be 
set up under the aegis of the United Nations.” 


Next day, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, 
Assembly President, at the closing of the first part of the 
eighth session, said that President Eisenhower had given 
the Assembly an “affirmation of man’s desperate need” 
for assurances of peace in the atomic era, “It is my hope 
that this Assembly will have the opportunity of similarly 
listening to the counsel of other personalities equally 
concerned with the great issues that face us, particularly 
of peace and disarmament,” Madame Pandit said. She 
mentioned especially the Prime Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
and United Kingdom and the President of France “among 
others.” 


Madame Pandit described the work of the session, 
which began September 15, as “not spectacular but ade- 
quate. . . . The Assembly is a forum for the statement 
of national policies . . . but willing, whole-hearted agree- 
ment is necessary if the Organization is to achieve any 
real accomplishments. . . . 


“We depart under the continuing shadow of conflict. 
But let us carry with us . .. the eternal hope for a 
better world.” 


The unsettled situation in Korea prevented the assem- 
bly from concluding the session. It recessed, sub- 
ject to resumption at the call of Madame Pandit with 
the concurrence of the majority of the Member states, 
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whenever she or one or more Members think develop- 
ments in Korea warrant it. 

“The Assembly has entrusted me with great respon- 
sibility. I will devote my earnest attention to this matter,” 
Madame Pandit said. (For a summary of Assembly 
action November 27 through December 8 see page 608). 


On December 3 the Security Council, by identical votes 
of 10 to none, with 1 abstention, adopted the reports of its 
Committee of Experts recommending approval by the As- 
sembly of the applications of Japan and San 
Marino to become parties to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, Earlier, on November 
27, the Council elected Feodor Ivanovich Kozhevnikov a 
member of the International Court of Justice to succeed 
Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Golunsky, who had resigned. 
Still before the Council is the complaint by Syria against 
Israel concerning the work of the west bank of the River 
Jordan in the Demilitarized Zone which Syria charges 
violates the Armistice Agreements, 


Preliminary talks to pave the way for a political con- 
ference to settle the Korean question entered the seventh 
week on December 7 at Pan Mun Jom without agreement 
as to the composition, time, place and procedure for the 
conference. Principal stumbling block to agreement has 
been the composition of the conference, with the Chinese 
and North Koreans asking for some form of participation 
Korea OY Neutral countries, among whom they include 

the U.S.S.R. The United Nations has not ruled out 
the participation of neutrals though it has stuck to the 
wording of the General Assembly resolution of last August 
which proposed the participation of the U.S.S.R., “if the 
other side desired it.”” On November 27, Arthur H. Dean, 
Special Emissary for the United Nations, submitted a 
composite list of countries which he proposed should take 
part in the political conference: Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Colombia, Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, People’s Republic of China, Philippines, Republic 
of Korea, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. The con- 
ference would take the form of a conference on an equal 
footing of the two sides; the United Nations side consisting 
of the Republic of Korea, United States and the fifteen 
other United Nations members with forces in Korea. The 
other side would consist of the People’s Republic of China, 
North Korea and the U.S.S.R. On November 30, the 
Chinese and North Korean side proposed the participation 
of seventeen United Nations command nations on one 
side, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and the 
People’s Republic of China on the other and five neutral 
nations—the Soviet Union, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and 
Burma, to take part in the discussion of all agenda items, 
but not in the voting. The proposal suggested December 
28 at the opening date of the conference and New Delhi 
as its site. On December 4, Mr. Dean said that all 17 
nations he represented were against the substance of the 


(Continued on page 607) 
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THE UNITED STATES PRESIDENT entering the General Assembly Building. 


Pooling of Atomic Materials 
for Peaceful Use 


President Eisenhower Proposes International Agency to Receive Joint Contributions 


a ee a a” a 


T HE instant readiness of the United States to meet privately with other countries 

principally involved to seek a solution to the atomic armaments race, as sug- 
gested by the General Assembly, was declared to the Assembly on December 8 by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The President, addressing a plenary meeting on 
his return from the Bermuda Conference, proposed also that the governments prin- 
cipally involved “begin now and continue to make joint contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an International Atomic 
Energy Agency” set up under the aegis of the United Nations as a start toward the 

peaceful use of fissionable materials throughout the world. 
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The ratio of contributions to such 
an agency and the procedures, said 
Mr. Eisenhower, would be within the 
scope of the private conversations 
among the governments involved. And 
he added: 

“The United States is prepared to 
undertake these explorations in good 
faith. Any partner of the United States 
acting in the same good faith will find 
the United States a not unreasonable 
or ungenerous associate.” 

The President recalled that a “new 
avenue of peace” had been laid out by 
the General Assembly in its resolution 
of November 28 which suggested to 
the Disarmament Commission that it 
“study the desirability of establishing a 
sub-committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of the powers principally in- 
volved, which should seek, in private, 
an acceptable solution [of the entire 
armaments problem] . . . and report 
on such a solution to the General As- 
sembly and to the Security Council not 
later than September 1, 1954.” 

The United States, Mr. Eisenhower 
assured the Assembly, “will remain 
steadfast” in its support of the United 
Nations “in the conviction that you 
will provide a great share of the wis- 
dom, of the courage, and the faith 
which can bring to this world lasting 
peace for all nations, and happiness 
and well-being for all men.” 

Stressing the terrible potentialities 
of atomic and hydrogen’ bomb warfare, 
the President said that while the re- 
taliatory powers of the United States 
are so great that the lands of any ag- 
gressor would be laid waste, “to pause 
there would be to confirm the hopeless 
finality of a belief that two atomic 
collossi are doomed malevolently to 
eye each other indefinitely across a 
trembling world . . . to accept helpless- 
ly the probability of civilization de- 
stroyed.” 

It was the purpose of the United 
States, he said, “to help us move out 
of this dark chamber of horrors into 
the light, to find a way by which the 
minds of men, the hopes of men, the 
souls of men everywhere, can move 
forward toward peace and happiness 
and well-being.” 


Following is the full text of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 


Madame President, Mr. Secretary- 
General and Delegates: 

When Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold’s invitation to address this Gen- 
eral Assembly reached me in Bermuda, 
I was just beginning a series of confer- 
ences with the Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and 
France. Our subject was some of the 
problems that beset our world. 

During the remainder of the Bermu- 
da Conference, I had constantly in 
mind that ahead of me lay a great 
honor. That honor is mine today as I 
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stand here, privileged to address the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

At the same time that I appreciate 
the distinction of addressing you, I 
have a sense of exhilaration as I look 
upon this Assembly. 

Never before in history has so much 
hope for so many people been gath- 
ered together in a single organization. 
Your deliberations and decisions dur- 
ing these somber years have already 
realized part of those hopes. 


SUPPORT FOR UNITED NATIONS But the 
great tests and the great accomplish- 
ments still lie ahead. And in the con- 
fident expectation of those accom- 
plishments, I would use the office 
which, for the time being, I hold to 
assure you that the Government of 
the United States will remain stead- 
fast in its support of this body. This 
we shall do in the conviction that you 
will provide a great share of the wis- 
dom, of the courage, and the faith 
which can bring to this world lasting 
peace for all nations, and happiness 
and well-being for all men. 

Clearly, it would not be fitting for 
me to take this occasion to present to 
you a unilateral American report on 
Bermuda. Nevertheless, I assure you 
that in our deliberations on that lovely 
island we sought to invoke those same 
great concepts of universal peace and 
human dignity which are so cleanly 
etched in your Charter. 


Neither would it be a measure of 
this great opportunity merely to recite, 
however hopefully, pious platitudes. 

I therefore decided that this occa- 
sion warranted my saying to you some 
of the things that have been on the 
minds and hearts of my legislative and 
executive associates and on mine for 
a great many months—thoughts I had 
originally planned to say primarily to 
the American people. 

I know that the American people 
share my deep belief that if a danger 
exists in the world, it is a danger 
shared by all—and equally, that if a 
hope exists in the mind of one nation, 
that hope should be shared by all. 

Finally, if there is to be advanced 
any proposal designed to ease even by 
the smallest measure the tensions of 
today’s world, what more appropriate 
audience could there be than the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations? 

I feel impelled to speak today in a 
language that in a sense is new—one 
which I, who have spent so much of 
my life in the military profession, 
would have preferred never to use. 


That new language is the language 
of atomic warfare. 


DANGER AND POWER OF THE ATOM ‘The 
atomic age has moved forward at such 
a pace that every citizen of the world 
should have some comprehension, at 
least in comparative terms, of the ex- 
tent of this development, of the utmost 





President Eisenhower Honored at Reception 


The sudden announcement that 
President Eisenhower would make his 
first address to the General Assembly 
came on December 6 from Bermuda, 
where he had been conferring with 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill, 
of Great Britain, and Premier Joseph 
Laniel, of France. The decision to do 
so, it was explained, followed an in- 
vitation from Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold. 


Upon his arrival at United Nations 
Headquarters, directly from Bermuda, 
on the afternoon of December 8, the 
President of the United States was wel- 
comed by Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold, as well as by a gathering of 
about 200 members of the Secretariat, 
and a crowd of 2,000 persons outside. 


Before making his speech, President 
Eisenhower, on his own request, spent 
a few minutes alone in the Meditation 
Room, the non-denominational United 
Nations chapel. Outside the General 
Assembly Hall, he was received by 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of 
India, Assembly President, and then 
proceeded to the rostrum. 


The heads of all the delegations 
to the General Assembly, the perma- 
nent representatives to the United Na- 
tions, and the Assistant Secretaries- 
General shook hands with the United 
States President at a presentation cere- 
mony held in the North Lounge fol- 
lowing his address. The reception, 
given by Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold, was also attended by leading 
members of the United States delega- 
tion. 


Instead of standing in a receiving 
line, President Eisenhower proceeded 
from delegate to delegate, who formed 
a partial circle arranged in alphabetical 
order according to the names of their 
countries. He was escorted in this 
ceremony by Ambassador Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge, Jr., Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, of the United States; 
Madame Pandit and Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold. After exchanging a 
few words with each of the assembled 
guests, President Eisenhower departed 
for Washington. 
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significance to every one of us. Clear- 
ly, if the peoples of the world are to 
conduct an intelligent search for peace, 
they must be armed with the signifi- 
cant facts of today’s existence. 

My recital of atomic danger and 
power is necessarily stated in United 
States terms, for these are the only 
incontrovertible facts that I know. I 
need hardly point out to his Assembly, 
however, that this subject is global, 
not merely national in character. 

On July 16, 1945, the United States 
set off the world’s first atomic test 
explosion. 

Since that day in 1945, the United 
States of America has conducted 42 
test explosions. 

Atomic bombs today are mere than 
25 times as powerful as the weapons 
with which the atomic age dawned, 
while hydrogen weapons are in the 
ranges of millions of tons of TNT 
equivalent. 

Today, the United States’ stockpile 
of atomic weapons, which, of course, 
increases daily, exceeds by many times 
the total eauivalent of the total of all 
bombs and all shells that came from 
every plane and every gun in every 
theatre of war through all the years 
of World War II. 

A single air group, whether afloat 
or land based, can now deliver to any 
reachable target a destructive cargo 
exceeding in power all of the bombs 
that fell on Britain in all of World 
War II. 

In size and variety the development 
of atomic weapons has been no less 
remarkable. This development has 
been such that atomic weapons have 
virtually achieved conventional status 
within our armed services. In the Unit- 
ed States, the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps are all 
capable of putting this weapon to 
military use. 


DREAD SECRET SHARED But the dread 
secret and the fearful engines of atomic 
might are not ours alone. 


In the first place, the secret is pos- 
sessed by our friends and allies, Great 
Britain and Canada, whose scientific 
genius made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to our original discoveries and the 
designs of atomic bombs, 

The secret is also known by the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has informed us 
that, over recent years, it has devoted 
extensive resources to atomic weapons. 
During this period, the Soviet Union 
has exploded a series of atomic devices 
including at least one involving thermo- 
nuclear reactions. 


If at one time the United States 
possessed what might have been called 
a monopoly of atomic power, that 
monopoly ceased to exist several years 
ago. Therefore, although our earlier 
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start has permitted us to accumulate 
what is today a great quantitative ad- 
vantage, the atomic realities of today 
comprehend two facts of even greater 
significance. 

First, the knowledge now possessed 
by several nations will eventually be 
shared by others, possibly all others. 

Second, even a vast superiority in 
numbers of weapons—and a conse- 
quent capability of devastating retalia- 
tion — is no preventive, of itself, 
against the fearful material damage 
and toll of human lives that would be 
inflicted by surprise aggression. 


NO ABSOLUTE SAFETY The free world, at 
least dimly aware of the facts, has 
naturally embarked on a large program 
of warning and defence systems, That 
program will be accelerated and ex- 
panded. 

But let no one think that the ex- 
penditure of vast sums for weapons 
and systems of defence can guarantee 
absolute safety for the cities and citi- 
zens of any nation. The awful arith- 
metic of the atomic bomb does not 
permit of any such easy solution. Even 
against the most powerful defence, an 
aggressor in possession of the effective 
minimum number of atomic bombs for 
a surprise attack could probably place 
a sufficient number of his bombs on the 
chosen targets to cause hideous dam- 
age. 

Should such an atomic attack be 
launched against the United States, 
our reactions would be swift and reso- 
lute. But for me to say that the defence 
capabilities of the United States are 
such that they could inflict terrible 
losses upon an aggressor—for me to 
say that the retaliation capabilities of 
the United States are so great that such 
an aggressor’s land would be laid 
waste—all] this, while fact, is not the 
true expression of the purpose and the 
hope of the United States. 


To pause there would be to confirm 
the hopeless finality of a belief that two 
atomic collossi are doomed malevolent- 
ly to eye each other indefinitely across 
a trembling world. To stop there would 
be to accept helplessly the probability 
of civilization destroyed—the annihila- 
tion of the irreplaceable heritage of 
mankind handed down to us from 
generation to generation—and the con- 
demnation of mankind to begin all 
over again the age-old struggle upward 
from savagery toward decency, right, 
and justice. 


Surely no sane member of the hu- 
man race could discover victory in 
such desolation. Could anyone wish 
his name to be coupled by history with 
such human degradation and destruc- 
tion? 


THE BOOK OF HISTORY Occasional pages 
of history do record the faces of the 
“Great Destroyers” but the whole book 
of history reveals mankind’s never- 


ending quest for peace and mankind’s 
God-given capacity to build. 

It is with the book of history, and 
not with isolated pages, that the Unit- 
ed States will ever wish to be identified. 
My country wants to be constructive, 
not destructive. It wants agreements, 
not wars, among nations. It wants itself 
to live in freedom and in the confi- 
dence that the people of every other 
nation enjoy equally the right of choos- 
ing their own way of life. 

So my country’s purpose is to help 
us move out of this dark chamber of 
horrors into the light, to find a way by 
which the minds of men, the hopes 
of men, the souls of men everywhere, 
can move forward toward peace and 
happiness and well-being. 

In this quest, I know that we must 
not lack patience. 

I know that in a world divided, such 
as ours today, salvation cannot be at- 
tained by one dramatic act. 

I know that many steps will have to 
be taken over many months before the 
world can look at itself one day and 
truly realize that a new climate of 
mutually peaceful confidence is abroad 
in the world. 

But I know, above all else, that we 
must start to take these steps—now. 

The United States and its allies, 
Great Britain and France, have over 
the past months tried to take some of 
these steps. Let no one say that we 
shun the conference table. 

On the record has long stood the 
request of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union the problems of a 
divided Germany. 

On that record has long stood the 
request of the same three nations to 
negotiate an Austrian State Treaty. 

On the same record still stands the 
request of the United Nations to ne- 
gotiate the problems of Korea. 


FOUR-POWER MEETING Most recently, we 
have received from the Soviet Union 
what is in effect an expression of will- 
ingness to hold a four-power meeting. 
Along with our allies, Great Britain 
and France, we were pleased to see 
that this note did not contain the 
unacceptable pre-conditions previously 
put forward. 

As you already know from our joint 
Bermuda communique, the United 
States, Great Britain and France have 
agreed promptly to meet with the So- 
viet Union. 

The Government of the United 
States approaches this conference with 
hopeful sincerity. We will bend every 
effort of our minds to the single pur- 
pose of emerging from that conference 
with tangible results toward peace— 
the only true way of lessening inter- 
national tension. 

We never have, we never will, pro- 
pose or suggest that the Soviet Union 
surrender what is rightfully theirs. 
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We will never say that the peoples 
of Russia are an enemy with whom we 
have no desire ever to deal or mingle 
in friendly and fruitful relationship. 

On the contrary, we hope that this 
conference may initiate a relationship 
with the Soviet Union which will event- 
ually bring about a free intermingling 
of the peoples of the East and the 
West—the one sure, human way of 
developing the understanding required 
for confident and peaceful relations. 

Instead of the discontent which is 
now settling upon Eastern Germany, 
occupied Austria, and the countries of 
Eastern Europe, we seek a harmonious 
family of free European nations, with 
none a threat to the other, and least 
of all a threat to the peoples of Russia. 

Beyond the turmoil and strife and 
misery of Asia, we seek peaceful op- 
portunity for these peoples to develop 
their natural resources and to elevate 
their lot. 

These are not idle words or shallow 
visions. Behind them lies a story of 
nations lately come to independence, 
not as a result of war, but through free 
grant or peaceful negotiation. There is 
a record already written of assistance 
gladly given by nations of the West to 
needy peoples and to those suffering 
the temporary effects of famine, 
drought, and natural disaster. 

These are deeds of peace. They 
speak more loudly than promises or 
protestations of peaceful intent: 


NEW AVENUE OF PEACE But I do not 
wish to rest either upon the reiteration 
of past proposals or the restatement of 
past deeds. The gravity of the time is 
such that every new avenue of peace, 
no matter how dimly discernible, 
should be explored. 

There is at least one new avenue of 
peace which has not yet been well ex- 
plored—an avenue now laid out by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

In its resolution of November 28, 
1953, this General Assembly suggested 
—and I quote—“that the Disarmament 
Commission study the desirability of 
establishing a sub-committee consisting 
of representatives of the powers princi- 
pally involved, which should seek, in 
private, an acceptable solution . . . and 
report on such a solution to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the Security 
Council not later than September 1, 
1954.” 

The United States, heeding the sug- 
gestion of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, is instantly pre- 
pared to meet privately with such other 
countries as may be “principally in- 
volved,” to seek “an acceptable solu- 
tion” to the atomic armaments race 
which overshadows not only the peace, 
but the very life, of the world. 

We shall carry into these private 
or diplomatic talks a new conception. 

The United States would seek more 
than the mere reduction or elimination 
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of atomic materials available for mili- 
tary purposes. 

It is not enough just to take this 
weapon out of the hands of the sol- 
diers, It must be put into the hands of 
those who will know how to strip its 
military casing and adapt it to the arts 
of peace. 

The United States knows that if the 
fearful trend of atomic military build- 
up can be reversed, this greatest of 
destructive forces can be developed 
into a great boon, for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

The United States knows that peace- 

ful power from atomic energy is no 
dream of the future. That capability, 
already proved, is here—now—today. 
Who can doubt, if the entire body of 
the world’s scientists and engineers 
had adequate amounts of fissionable 
material with which to test and develop 
their ideas, that this capability would 
rapidly be transformed into universal, 
efficient, and economic usage? 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY To hasten the 
day when fear of the atom will begin 
to disappear from the minds of the 
people and the governments of the 
East and West, there are certain steps 
that can be taken now. 

I therefore make the following pro- 
posal: 

The Governments principally in- 
volved, to the extent permitted by 
elementary prudence, to begin now 
and continue to make joint contribu- 
tions from their stockpiles of normal 
uranium and fissionable materials to 
an International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy. We would expect that such an 
agency would be set uv under the aegis 
of the United Nations. 

The ratios of contributions, the pro- 
cedures and other details would prop- 
erly be within the scope of the “pri- 
vate conversations” I have referred 
to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to 
undertake these explorations in good 
faith. Any partner of the United States 
acting in the same good faith will find 
the United States a not unreasonable 
or ungenerous associate. 

Undoubtedly initial and early con- 
tributions to this plan would be small 
in quantity. However, the proposal has 
the great virtue that it can be under- 
taken without irritations and mutual 
suspicions incident to any attempt to 
set up a completely acceptable system 
of world-wide inspection and control. 

The Atomic Energy Agency could 
be made responsible for the impound- 
ing, storage and protection of the con- 
tributed fissionable and other materials. 
The ingenuity of our scientists will 
provide special safe conditions under 
which such a bank of fissionable mate- 
rial can be made essentially immune 
to surprise seizure. 

AGENCY'S RESPONSIBILITY The more im- 
portant responsibility of this Atomic 
Energy Agency would be to devise 
methods whereby this fissionable ma- 


terial would be allocated to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind. Experts 
would be mobilized to apply atomic 
energy to the needs of agriculture, 
medicine, and other peaceful activities. 
A special purpose would be to pro- 
vide abundant electrical energy in the 
power-starved areas of the world. Thus 
the contributing powers would be dedi- 
cating some of their strength to serve 
the needs rather than the fears of 
mankind. 

The United States would be more 
than willing—it would be proud—to 
take up with others “principally in- 
volved” the development of plans 
whereby such peaceful use of atomic 
energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the 
Soviet Union must, of course, be one. 

I would be prepared to submit to 
the Congress of the United States, and 
with every expectation of approval, 
any such plan that would: 

First—encourage world-wide inves- 
tigation into the most effective peace- 
time uses of fissionable material, and 
with the certainty that the scientists 
had all the material needed for con- 
ducting all experiments that were ap- 
propriate; 

Second—begin to diminish the po- 
tential destructive power of the world’s 
atomic stockpiles; 

Third—allow all peoples of all na- 
tions to see that, in this enlightened 
age, the great powers of the earth, 
both of the East and of the West, are 
interested in human aspirations first 
rather than in building up the arma- 
ments of war; 

Fourth—open up a new channel for 

peaceful discussion and initiate at least 
a new approach to the many difficult 
problems that must be solved in both 
private and public conversations if the 
world is to shake off the inertia im- 
posed by fear and make positive prog- 
ress toward peace. 
FATEFUL DECISION Against the dark 
background of the atomic bomb, the 
United States does not wish merely to 
present strength,-but also the desire 
and hope for peace. 

The coming months will be fraught 
with fateful decisions. In this Assem- 
bly; in the capitals and military head- 
quarters of the world; in the hearts of 
men everywhere, be they governed or 
governors—may they be the decisions 
which will lead this world out of fear 
and into peace. 

To the making of these fateful deci- 
sions, the United States pledges before 
you—and therefore before the world 
—its determination to help solve the 
fearful atomic dilemma—to devote its 
entire heart and mind to find the way 
by which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his life. 

I again thank representatives for the 
great honor they have done me in in- 
viting me to appear before them and in 
listening to me so graciously. 
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Assembly Suggests Private Talks 


on Disarmament by Big Powers 


Continued Development of Atomic and Hydrogen 


Bombs Gives Additional Urgency to 


Efforts to Solve Problem 


NE of the United Nations’ con- 

tinuing and most contentious 
problems is the regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces, 
in the solution of which, almost since 
the beginning, Great Power differ- 
ences have prevented substantial 
progress, 


The debate on this question at the 
eighth session of the General As- 
sembly was as lengthy and as arduous 
as usual, but out of it came a decision 
which was unanimous to the extent 
that there were no negative votes, a 
fact which inspired some delegations 
to hope that a more fruitful period is 
imminent. 


While the Assembly’s resolution 
does not solve any of the major diffi- 
culties encountered by the Disarma- 
ment Commission, observed Henri 
Hoppenot, of France, the unanimity 
of views on the framework of the 
functions and goals of the work of 
the Commission represents an impor- 
tant achievement which could not 
have been attained without a modicum 
of goodwill. 


On the other hand, Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., regarded 
the resolution as weak and inadequate 
without Soviet Union amendments, 
which were not adopted. However, 
because it contained some elements 
of common ground, he and the repre- 
sentatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and_ the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. did not vote against 
it but abstained. In paragraph-by-par- 
agraph voting, some paragraphs of the 
preamble were adopted unanimously; 
the resolution as a whole was adopted 
by a vote of 54-0, with 5 abstentions, 
the same vote by which it was recom- 
mended to the Assembly by the First 
(Political and Security) Committee. 


Burma, which took a_ pessimistic 
view of the whole affair, did not par- 
ticipate in the voting, either in the 
Committee, where detailed discussion 
occurred and the accepted text was 
fashioned, or in the plenary meeting 
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of the Assembly, where final approval 
was given on November 28. 


James Barrington explained that 
Burma yields to none in its desire to 
help bring about disarmament, but its 
approach is strictly practical. Obvious- 
ly, he said, nothing really constructive 
could come out of the discussions un- 
less there was a true meeting of minds, 
especially among the major powers 
principally concerned—but there was 
no such accord. To vote on the draft 
resolution and amendments therefore 
seemed pointless. Year after year, 
some kind of resolution emerged from 
the disarmament debates, he _ re- 
marked, but those resolutions were all 
“still-born for lack of the essential 
unanimity.” Unanimous acceptance of 
certain paragraphs of this resolution 
would not, in his view, breathe any 
life into it. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the 
United States, however, thought the 


JULES MOCH, of France. 












resolution represented the best hope 
for progress toward the objective of 
disarmament. It established a frame- 
work within which the Disarmament 
Commission could make progress “pro- 
vided the Soviet Union desires progress 
to be made.” The United States, he 
said, will do everything in its power 
to make the forthcoming year a suc- 
cessful and productive one for the 
Commission. 


THREAT TO CIVILIZATION In the preamble 
of the resolution, the Assembly re- 
affirms the responsibility of the United 
Nations for considering the problem 
of disarmament and affirms the need 
of providing for (a) the regulation, 
limitation, and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments, 
(b) the elimination and prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen, and other types of 
weapons of mass destruction, and (c) 
the effective international control of 
atomic energy to insure the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only; the whole program to be 
carried out under effective interna- 
tional control and in such a way that 
no state would have cause to fear that 
its security was endangered. 

The continued development of 
weapons of mass destruction such as 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, the As- 
sembly believes, has given additional 
urgency to efforts to bring about ef- 
fectively controlled disarmament 
throughout the world, “as the exist- 
ence of civilization itself may be at 
stake.” : 

The Assembly is mindful, too, that 
progress in the settlement of existing 
international disputes and the result- 
ing re-establishment of confidence are 
vital to the attainment of peace and 
disarmament and that efforts to reach 
agreement on a comprehensive and 
co-ordinated disarmament program 
with adequate safeguards should be 
made concurrently with progress in 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

The Assembly believes that progress 
in either field would contribute to 
progress in the other. 

It also realizes that competition in 
the development of armaments and 
armed forces beyond what is neces- 
sary for the individual or collective 
security of Member states in accord- 
ance with the Charter is not only 
economically unsound but is in itself 
a grave danger to peace; and is con- 
scious of the continuing desire of all 
nations, by lightening the burden of 
armaments, to release more of the 
world’s human and economic re- 
sources for peace. 

Finally, in the preamble, the As- 
sembly endorses the Disarmament 
Commission’s hope, expressed in its 
third report, that recent international 
events will create a more propitious 
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SELWYN LLOYD, of the United Kingdom (left), and ANDREI Y. VYSHINSKY, of the U.S.S.R. 


atmosphere for reconsideration of the 
disarmament question, the capital im- 
portance of which, in conjunction 
with other questions affecting the 
maintenance of peace, is recognized 
by all. 


“GRAVEST OF ALL CRIMES” In the oper- 
ative part of its resolution, the As- 
sembly then recognizes the general 
wish and affirms its earnest desire to 
reach agreement as early as possible 
on a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan under international cgptrol for 
the regulation, limitation, a4n@ reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments, for the elimination and pro- 
hibition of atomic, hydrogen, bac- 
terial, chemical, and all such other 
weapons of war and mass destruction, 
and for the attainment of these ends 
through effective measures. 


The Assembly recognizes, too, that, 
whatever the weapons used, aggres- 
sion is contrary to the conscience and 
honor of the peoples and incompatible 
with Membership in the United Na- 
tions and is the gravest of all crimes 
against peace and security throughout 
the world. 


It asks the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to continue its efforts to reach 
agreement on the problems with which 
it is concerned, taking into considera- 
tion proposals made at this eighth ses- 
sion of the Assembly, and to report 
again to the Assembly and to the Se- 
curity Council not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. 


The Assembly calls on all Member 
states and particularly the major 
powers to intensify their efforts to as- 
sist the Commission in its tasks and 
to submit to the Commission any pro- 
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posals which they have to make in the 
field of disarmament. 


BIG POWER TALKS SUGGESTED It suggests 
that the Commission study the desir- 
ability of establishing a sub-commit- 
tee consisting of representatives of 


the powers principally involved, which 
should seek in private an acceptable 
solution and report to the Commission 
as soon as possible in order that the 
Commission may study and report on 
such a solution to the Assembly and to 
the Security Council not later than 
September 1, 1954. 

And, finally, the Assembly further 
suggests that the Commission, in order 
to facilitate the progress of its work, 
arrange for the sub-committee, when 
established, to hold its private meet- 
ings as appropriate in the different 
countries most concerned. 


UTMOST UNANIMITY SOUGHT As explained 
by Thor Thors, of Iceland, Rapporteur 
of the First Committee, when he 
presented the report of that Commit- 
tee to the Assembly, the resolution 
was based on a joint draft resolution 
submitted by Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Lebanon, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, which 
was revised twice to incorporate 
amendments and suggestions submit- 
ted during the debate in the First 
Committee at twelve meetings between 
November 6 and 18. 

The amendments and suggestions 
first incorporated originated from the 
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YUGOSLAV REPRESENTATIVES: (left to right) Leo Mates, Dr, Franc Kos, and Vladimir Popovic. 


delegations of India, Australia, Egypt, 
Peru, and Yugoslavia. All these 
changes were made by the fourteen 
sponsoring powers in order to obtain 
the utmost possible unanimity for the 
adoption of their proposal. 

The Soviet Union also submitted 
amendments, which were later revised 
three times, and India and the fourteen 
powers submitted amendments to the 
U.S.S.R. amendments. Among these, 
only the fourteen-nation amendment 
— referring to aggression as_ the 
gravest of all crimes — was adopted. 
An Indian amendment to the joint 
draft resolution to the effect that the 
sub-committee of the Disarmament 
Commission should consider arrange- 
ments for holding its private meetings 
in different countries was adopted in 
the Committee by a vote of 45-0, with 
13 abstentions. 


“TREMENDOUS TASK” Noting that the first 
and sixth paragraphs of the preamble 
had been adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote in the Committee, Mr. Thors 
also called attention to the suggestion 
for establishing the sub-committee, 
which he considered of great im- 
portance. 

“It is generally believed,’ he ob- 
served, “that private talks between the 
big powers are the means most likely 
to lead to a solution of this terrible 
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and threatening problem.” 

He added: “The Disarmament 
Commission has a tremendous task 
before it which is of vital interest to 
all humanity. It is clear to us all that 
the Commission can succeed in its 
work and show positive results only 
if all the members of the Commission 
sincerely and genuinely co-operate to- 
ward that end. It is the hope of people 
all over the world that the Disarma- 
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, 





ment Commission will at long last be 
in a position to fulfil its duties and 
report some progress.” 


U.S.S.R. AMENDMENTS The U.S.S.R.’s four 
principal amendments which were re- 
jected in the First Committee were 
reintroduced in the Assembly and re- 
jected again. The first two of these 
sought to place greater emphasis on 
the role of disarmament in settling 
other international problems than pro- 
vided for in the approved text. 

Under those two amendments, the 


Assembly would have recognized that, 


“for the purposes of strengthening the 
peace and security of the nations and 
successfully settling controversial in- 
ternational problems, the primary task 
is to secure the immediate settlement 
of the question of the reduction of 
armaments, the prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, and the estab- 
lishment of strict international control 
over the observance of that prohibi- 
tion.”” The Assembly would also have 
expressed the belief that progress in 
that field would also “contribute to 
progress in the settlement of other 
controversial international problems.” 

The Soviet Union’s third amend- 
ment would have placed the Assembly 
on record as recognizing “that the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons as 
weapons of aggression and mass de- 
struction is contrary to the conscience 
and honor of the peoples and incom- 
patible with Membership in the United 
Nations” and declaring “that the gov- 
ernment which is the first to use the 
atomic, hydrogen, or any other instru- 
ment of mass destruction against any 
other country commits a crime against 
humanity and will be deemed a war 
criminal.” 

Under the fourth amendment, the 
Assembly, instead of asking the Com- 
mission to continue its efforts to reach 
agreement, would have requested it 
to submit to the Security Council, not 
later than March 1, 1954, proposals 
providing in the first place for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the armaments 
of the five powers — the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
the People’s Republic of China, and 
the Soviet Union — and also for the 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and 
other types of weapons of mass de- 
struction together with the simulta- 
neous establishment of strict interna- 
tional control over the observance of 
that prohibition. 


SUPPORT AND OPPOSITION Mr. Vyshin- 
sky charged that the work of the Dis- 
armament Commission had been un- 
satisfactory because the most impor- 
tant questions — the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon, the institution of 
strict international control over that 
prohibition, and the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces — had 
been relegated to the indefinite future 
while attempts had been made to steer 
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its proceedings to the collection of in- 
telligence information regarding the 
status and levels of the armaments 
and armed forces of various states. 

Only the U.S.S.R. amendments and 
the U.S.S.R, draft resolution submit- 
ted’ in connection with the item on 
measures to avert the threat of a new 
world war, Mr. Vyshinsky asserted, 
would point the way toward the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and to- 
ward effective disarmament and reduc- 
tion of armed forces. In that way 
alone would it be possible effectively 
to reduce international tension, he as- 
serted. 

The Assembly was in duty bound 
to provide the Disarmament Commis- 
sion with clear and unambiguous in- 
structions. Without the Soviet Union’s 
amendments, the draft resolution fa- 
vored by the majority would be un- 
satisfactory, he contended. 

Mr. Lodge, on the other hand, did 
not believe those amendments offered 
a helpful approach to the problem. In 
any case, if they were brought for- 
ward at all, the Disarmament Com- 
mission itself was the place where 
they should be considered, he said. 


NEED TO BREAK “VICIOUS CIRCLE” The 
changes: which the resolution had un- 
dergone during the First Committee’s 
debate, observed Leo Mates, of Yugo- 
slavia, were a result of the overwhelm- 
ing feeling that a’ more determined 
effort should be made to break the 
vicious circle in which the United 
Nations had long been moving — a 
feeling that the existing areas of dis- 
agreement should be narrowed and a 
fresh and more constructive start 
made toward the goal of regulating 
and reducing armaments and elimi- 
nating weapons of mass destruction. 

The resolution offered as satisfac- 
tory a basis for the future work of the 
Commission as it seemed possible to 
achieve in the existing circumstances. 
It was, however, obviously only a first 
and rather modest step. The real work 
would begin in the Commission itself 
or, at least, in the sub-committee 
where, “we have the right to expect, 
the great powers will at long last make 
a determined effort to break the dead- 
lock which has so far blocked any real 
progress in the field of disarmament.” 

“This, of course,” added Mr, Mates, 
“will be possible only if the whole 
problem is transposed from the plane 
of propaganda and psychological war- 
fare to that of constructive effort and, 
especially, if the shopworn and sterile 
catchwords are finally allowed to sink 
into a well-deserved oblivion.” 

The efforts of the Commission could 
be expected to yield the desired re- 
sults, he warned, only if accompanied 
by a corresponding improvement in 
the general international climate; for 
that, gradual, step-by-step progress 
had to be made in settling outstanding 
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international issues lying at the root 
of existing tensions. 

“These issues,” he commented, 
“should be approached in a spirit of 
compromise and with full respect for 
the sovereign equality of states and the 
right of self-determination of peoples. 
On the other hand, any course of 
action designed to freeze the division 
of the world into political or ideologi- 
cal blocs, or to identify with such 
blocs the system of collective security 
which we are trying to build, should 
be avoided — as should, of course, 
any tendency to transtorm local dis- 
putes into major sources of tension.” 


“RECIPROCAL MISTRUST” Thirty-four of 
the 60 delegations participated in the 
general debate and detailed discussion 
of the various proposals in the First 
Committee — a debate which Emile 
Najar, of Israel, characterized as hav- 
ing demonstrated a reciprocal mistrust 
which sadly predominated over all 
other sentiments and indicated an 
alarming disagreement on the es- 
sentials of the problem. It was pre- 
cisely because the situation was diffi- 
cult that negotiation was more than 
ever necessary, he warned. 

The position of the U.S.S.R., on the 
one hand, on the substance of the 
problem of disarmament and that of the 
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majority of Member states, on the 
other—positions which have been ex- 





plained by their representatives many 
times in the last few years—were re- 
stated again with only slight variations. 

Summing up the situation, Rickard 
Sandler, of Sweden, stated that only 
One positive result had been achieved 
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in seeking common ground between 
the differing positions. The U.S.S.R. 
had made it clear that, by simultaneous 
prohibition of atomic weapons and 
establishment of control, it meant that, 
when the control organ had been 
established and was ready to function, 
the prohibition and control would 
enter into effect immediately. That 
result was important, but it was the 
only one. 

No new element had emerged with 
regard to the working of control, and, 
in particular, the powers of the control 
organ. The situation remained as it had 
been six years before, when the 
U.S.S.R. had stated that the control 
organ would be empowered to make 
“recommendations” to the govern- 
ments concerned and to the Security 
Council, but there had been no ex- 
planation of the significant phrase, 
“without interference in the internal 
affairs of countries.” The conclusion 
was that they were far from agreement 
on the matter of control, - 

The debate on disclosure and verifi- 
cation, as well as the still differing 
positions on the method for limiting 
armed forces, had not facilitated an 
understanding on the vital auestion of 
the necessary regulation in the atomic 
field. 

Nevertheless, continued Mr. Sand- 
ler, those debates had not been use- 
less, and constructive work had been 
done in the three-power proposals re- 
garding numerical limitation of armed 
forces. He maintained that the concept 
of absolute numerical ceilings should 
be retained. The U.S.S.R. thesis on 
proportional limitation had not become 
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more acceptable 
added. 


PREREQUISITES CITED Touching on some 
of the difficulties on the long road to 
disarmament, Mr. Sandler observed 
that it would be natural that the Chi- 
nese Government in Peking, with its 
huge armies, should be included in the 
initial effort. 

The three-power proposal, which he 
regarded as the most constructive ef- 
fort to advance disarmament to date, 
stated that an international control 
organ should be established at the be- 
ginning of the implementation of the 
program. Thus the thorny question of 
the international control organ was the 
prior condition for any implementation 
of even a very limited disarmament 
treaty. 

Furthermore, that organ would have 
to deal from the outset with all types 
of armament, including atomic weap- 
ons, for the problems presented by the 
latter were clearly primary. Therefore, 
without some concrete result in the 
field of atomic energy, no disarmament 
treaty and no limitation or reduction 
even of a preliminary nature could be 
attained. Thus it was first necessary to 
grapple with the problem of atomic 
energy. 

And, Mr. Sandler warned, the wide 
range of developments in atomic 
energy made it clear that the difficul- 
ties on the question of control would 
increase with time. The admirable sys- 
tem drawn up by the Atomic Energy 
Commission would be almost outmod- 
ed even if there was no “iron curtain” 
in the world. The urgency of the prob- 
lem was emphasized by the appearance 
of the hydrogen bomb and the “bal- 
ance of terror” which had resulted 


through time, he 


from the growing predominance of 
atomic weapons in national defence 
programs. 
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A brief summary and comparison of 
the two positions was given also by 
Sir Percy Spender, of Australia. The 
Soviet proposals, he said, called for 
banning of the atomic bomb and the 
reduction of all armaments at once by 
one third. The control machinery, 
which would not engage in continuous 
inspection, would be within the frame- 
work of the Security Council. 

Apart from the fundamental draw- 
back of the possibility in such cir- 
cumstances of the exercise of the veto 
on proper inspection, declared Sir 
Percy, periodic inspection would, by 
its nature, be ineffective. An overall 
reduction of one third in armaments, 
by simple declaration of intention, was 
technically farcical and would require 
the most complex working out in de- 
tail. 

The free world, for its part, he 
added, sincerely believed that disarma- 
ment was possible in stages, starting 
with modest beginnings of disclosure 
of forces, verification of facts, and re- 
duction under international inspection, 
combined with internationally enforc- 
ible treaties. 


FOR BREAKING DEADLOCK Jules Moch, 
of France, contended that the new 
developments in nuclear physics ob- 
liged each delegation to reconsider its 
former position, to give up extreme 
formulas, and to prefer a short-term 
compromise to postponed perfection. 
A control which, even though theoreti- 
cally less perfect than another, was ac- 
ceptable to everyone and because of 
that could be quickly achieved, was 
better, he believed, than another con- 
trol which one party considered excel- 
lent but which had to be postponed, to 
the detriment of its effectiveness when 
agreement was finally reached, because 
of another’s opposition. 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland; Manvel Collantes, of the Philippines; 
and Dr. Victor A, Belaunde, of Peru. 
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Mr. Moch, among others, emphas- 
ized that agreement on disarmament 
was linked with the solution of differ- 
ences outside the United Nations. 
While agreement on disarmament 


would make it possible to restore a’ 


minimum of international confidence 
and would render easier the solution of 
other difficulties, such an agreement 
would itself depend on the state of in- 
ternational relations. Could the Dis- 
armament Commission then not suc- 
ceed in breaking that vicious circle if 
it assumed provisionally that the dis- 
putes in question were settled or miti- 
gated, while reserving its final decision 
by making final approval of its draft 
treaty conditional on an improvement 
in the diplomatic situation? 


MORAL, POLITICAL FORCE Mr. Vyshinsky, 
in turn, argued against the contention 
that the Soviet Union proposals were 
merely an antiquated plan designed to 
create moral obligations with no possi- 
bility of control. To maintain that a 
formal] declaration prohibiting atomic 
weapons and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion was only a piece of paper not 
binding on anybody because it pro- 
vided for no enforcement measures 
would be the same as denying the 
force of any recommendation adopted 
by the Assembly. Such an attitude 
would undermine the very foundations 
of the work of the United Nations. 

Such a recommendation would have 
moral and political force, but of course 
it would have no legal force so long 
as no control body had been estab- 
lished, he said. Thus the prohibition 
of atomic weapons depended on the 
simultaneous entry into force of con- 
trol which would make it possible to 
determine whether the Assembly’s de- 
cision was respected. 

The fear that such a decision might 
be violated by a state which secretly 
manufactured atomic weapons was a 
completely specious argument, for 
such violations would always be dis- 
covered. Modern scientific techniques 
were sufficiently advanced so that the 
world could always know what was 
happening in the field of atomic energy 
or hydrogen weapons. Moreover, there 
would be a control body which could 
before long discover all violations. 
States which were not discouraged by 
moral obligations would hardly be dis- 
turbed at being thus exposed, but states 
which believed that moral obligations 
should be fulfilled and which assumed 
responsibility for their actions would 
not allow themselves to be shamed in 
that way, Mr. Vyshinsky declared. 

The Soviet Union insisted that all 
states, and, in the first instance, the 
five great powers, should submit com- 
plete data on the situation of their 
armaments and armed forces, includ- 
ing data on atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and their military bases on for- 
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eign territory, immediately after a de- 
cision adopted by the Assembly on the 
reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. It was nat- 
ural to insist that the prohibition and 
reduction should precede the supplying 
of information. 


SAVINGS FROM DISARMAMENT One para- 
graph in the first draft resolution sub- 
mitted in the First Committee by the 
fourteen sponsors referred to “an in- 
ternational fund to assist development 
and reconstruction in under-developed 
areas of the world.” This aroused con- 
siderable comment which led to the 
deletion of the provision. 

This paragraph, in the preamble, ex- 
pressed confidence that, once a com- 
prehensive and co-ordinated disarma- 
ment program with adequate safe- 
guards had been agreed on and put 
into effect, all states would stand ready 
to ask their peoples to devote a portion 
of the savings thereby achieved to such 
an international fund. 

Although _ this 


paragraph was 


deleted, a new one was added, declar- 
ing the Assembly to be “conscious of 
the continuing desire of all nations, by 
lightening the burden of armaments, to 


release more of the world’s human and 
economic resources for peace.” 

D. J. von Balluseck, of the Nether- 
lands, welcomed the idea embodied 
in the original provision, but believed 
that the conception of an international 
fund was of such importance that its 
realization should not be made en- 
tirely conditional on certain achieve- 
ments in the field of disarmament. 
While the question of the international 
fund was being studied in the As- 
sembly’s Second (Economic and Fi- 
nancial) Committee, it was also of 
interest to the First Committee, since 
the economic development of those 
areas would be a contribution to world 
peace and security. Furthermore, since 
want created a danger to internal sta- 
bility and security, economic develop- 
ment and national defence were part 
of the same problem. 


LATIN AMERICA CONCERNED Other rev- 
resentatives, too, referred to the fact 
that the wording seemed to make 
establishment of the fund dependent 
on the prior operation of the disarma- 
ment program. 

Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, 
explained that Brazil, Chile, and Co- 
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lombia, three of the co-sponsors of 
the fourteen-power draft resolution, 
had considered that establishment of 
such a fund would neither delay nor 
interrupt any other programs under 
examination or already in operation, 
and the United Kingdom and the 
United States representatives had 
made unequivocal statements to that 
effect. However, the wording now 
seemed ambiguous, and any sugges- 
tion that might clarify it should be 
considered. 

In the Second Committee, by a 
coincidence, he said, the United States 
had opposed the immediate establish- 
ment of such an international fund 
and had submitted a text with the 
same wording as in the relevant para- 
graph of the original draft resolution. 

In a country like the United States, 
it was possible to devote $70,000 
million a year to armaments without 
affecting other production, Conse- 
quently, the news that establishment 
of a permanent fund of $250 million, 
which was less than 0.25 per cent of 
the United States armament budget, 
was to be postponed had created a 
poor impression in Latin America. 
Furthermore, articles had appeared 
saying that the proposal made in the 
Second Committee would lead to the 
setting up of an international fund 
totalling one-thousandth of the esti- 
mated expenditure on armaments of 
the highly industrialized countries in 
1954. 

Therefore, the paragraph should not 
be construed as indicating any ac- 
ceptance by those three co-sponsors of 
a postponement of the establishment 
of an international fund, notwithstand- 
ing the parallel drawn with the pro- 
posal before the Second Committee. 

During the war, price control had 
cost the Latin American countries 
thousands of millions of dollars. The 
least that could have been expected 
was that economic development pro- 
grams would bring some compensa- 
tion for their sacrifices. But at the end 
of the war it had been decided that 
priority had to be given to the deva- 
stated areas. And now it was being 
said that as there was danger of war 
the money had to be used for arma- 
ments. Latin America appeared to be 
marking time, observed Dr. Urrutia. 


AS NECESSARY AS DISARMAMENT Leopoldo 
Benites Vinueza, of Ecuador, among 
others, also referred to the question. 
It would be preferable to recognize, 
he said, that aid to under-developed 
states was particularly urgent because 
peace was threatened, since in the 
struggle between the democracies and 
the totalitarian regimes the best weap- 
on of the latter was not munitions but 
the despair of the masses who had 
nothing to lose. Since there were still 
unexploited sources of materials in 
the world, an international program 
of increased production and recon- 
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Assembly Endorses Independent 


Status of Puerto Rico 


IRM assurances of the willingness 

of the United States to agree at 
any time to the absolute independence 
of Puerto Rico have been given to the 
General Assembly. A statement affirm- 
ing this was made on November 27 
during the Assembly’s consideration of 
a proposal which, in effect, recognizes 
Puerto Rico’s new status as a self- 
governing commonwealth associated 
with the United States. 

In expressing his country’s pride in 
its new relationship with Puerto Rico 
the representative of the United States, 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., told the plen- 
ary meeting that he had an important 
message on the question from the 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Lodge declared: “I am authorized to 
say on behalf of the President that 
if, at any time, the Legislative As- 
sembly of Puerto Rico adopts a resolu- 
tion in favor of more complete—or 
even absolute independence, he will 
immediately thereafter recommend to 
Congress that such independence be 
granted. The President also wishes me 
to say that, in this event, he would 
welcome Puerto Rico’s adherence to 
the Rio Pact and the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Mr. Lodge added: “The President’s 
statement is an expression of the tradi- 
tional interest which the United States 


struction would be as necessary as a 
disarmament program. 

Mr. Vyshinsky also commented. It 
was no accident, he said, that the 
fourteen-power _ draft resolution, 
“sponsored principally by the United 
States and the United Kingdom,” made 
the participation in such a fund de- 
pendent on an agreement on the re- 
duction of armaments, for the inten- 
tion was that all resources should be 
available for military purposes, Under 
the pressure of some of the sponsors 
of the draft, he continued, the United 
States and the United Kingdom had 
been obliged to delete the paragraph. 
However, the fact that that paragraph 
had been introduced showed the real 
reasons underlying it and proved, he 
asserted, that its authors, while spend- 
ing billions of dollars on the arma- 
ments race, could not spend even a 
few millions on the development of 
the under-developed countries. Surely, 
he observed, it was not arguable that 
those governments were taking the 
question of the reduction of arma- 
ments seriously. 


has always had in encouraging and 
promoting political freedom for all 
people in all parts of the world, when- 
ever conditions are such that their 
freedom will not be jeopardized by 
internal or external pressures.” 


SIX-POINT PROPOSAL The Assembly sub- 
sequently endorsed a six-point resolu- 
tion submitted by its Fourth Com- 
mittee on the question of Puerto Rico. 
This issue had arisen following the an- 
nouncement by the United States of its 
decision to cease transmitting informa- 
tion on the Caribbean country since 
it was now self-governing (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. XV. no. 11). 


As adopted, by 26 votes to 16, with 
18 abstentions, the proposal recog- 
nized that the people of Puerto Rico 
have now attained a new constitu- 
tional status by democratic means; 
that the association between the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
United States has been established as 
a mutually agreed association; that the 
Puerto Ricans have effectively exer- 
cised their right to self-determination, 
and that the territory has clearly be- 
come an autonomous political entity. 
The resolution considered that “due 
to these circumstances the declaration 
regarding Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories and the provisions established 
under it in Chapter XI of the Charter 
ean no longer be applied to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Finally, the proposal expressed the 
Assembly’s assurance that due regard 
will be paid to the will of both the 
Puerto Rican and American peoples 
in the conduct of their relations under 
their present legal statute, and also 
“in the eventuality that either of the 
parties to the mutually agreed associa- 
tion may desire any change in the 
terms of this association.” 


ASSEMBLY’S COMPETENCE In both com- 
mittee and plenary voting adminis- 
tering powers, other than the United 
States, either cast negative votes or 
abstained on the proposal. A num- 
ber of representatives in explain- 
ing their governments’ position, as- 
serted that the adoption of this meas- 
ure meant that the General Assembly 
is competent to decide on the contro- 
versial issue of whether a dependent 
territory has, or has not, reached a full 
measure of self-government, as re- 
ferred to in Chapter Eleven of the 
Charter. 
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General view of the Security Council as it voted on the three-power resolution of November 24. 


Security Council Passes “Strongest 


Censure” of Israel on Qibiya Raid 


Israel Requests Revision of Armistice Agreement 


T= Security Council has expressed 
the “strongest censure” of an Israeli 
raid last October on the Jordanian 
border village of Qibiya, in which 
more than fifty persons were killed 
and the entire village dynamited. In 
taking this action on November 24 the 
Council adopted a proposal sponsored 
by France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States calling on Israel to 
take effective measures to prevent all 
such incidents in the future. 


The proposal (see box on next page 
for text), which was adopted after 
more than a month’s consideration of 
the Palestine question with special em- 
phasis on the Quibiya raid, received the 
endorsement of nine Members of the 
Council, while abstentions were cast 
by the U.S.S.R. and Lebanon. As final- 
ly adopted the resolution embodied a 
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last-minute amendment introduced by 
the three sponsoring powers. The effect 
of this was to note a request submitted 
by Israel for the convocation of a con- 
ference with Jordan to consider re- 
vision of Article XII of the General 
Armistice Agreement between the two 
countries. 


Since taking up the Palestine issue 
on October 27 the Council has heard 
clarifying statements by General Vagn 
Bennike, Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine, 
and detailed answers to Members’ 
questions on the Quibiya incident and 
related issues (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. XV, no. 9 & no. 11). Final state- 
ments to the Council summarizing 
their governments’ views on the issue 
were made by Abba Eban, of Israel, 


and Charles Malik, of Lebanon (see 
pages 567 and 568). 


EXPLANATIONS OF VOTE Several repre- 
sentatives explained their delegations’ 
vote on the three-power proposal. 
Speaking as the representative of 
France, the President of the Council, 
Henri Hoppenot, said that after ap- 
portioning the blame (for the Qibiya 
incident) it was necessary for the 
Council to provide the measures to 
prevent any recurrence of such events. 
Mr. Hoppenot, in outlining the provi- 
sions of the draft, stressed their impor- 
tance in the light of the Middle East 
situation. He assured the Israeli repre- 
sentative—whose criticisms had “pro- 
duced a painful impression” on him— 
that the sponsoring powers had had no 
intention of flattering one side or the 
other; they merely wanted to act 
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impartially and exert a moderating in- 
fluence. “None of us has ever sought 
to coerce or cater to the resentment of 
either of the parties,” Mr. Hoppenot 
declared. 

The representative of France thought 
that the Israel motion, requesting the 
convening of the conference laid down 
in Article XII of the General Armistice 
Agreement, might lead to satisfactory 
results. At any rate, the sponsors had 
found it impossible to avoid mention- 
ing such a conference and the amend- 
ment to the last paragraph had that 
specific object. Mr. Hoppenot hoped 
all the parties concerned would heed 
the appeal addressed to them by the 
Council, respect their obligations and 
co-operate with the Truce Supervision 
Organization. 

Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, said that 


although his delegation had endorsed 
the proposal it had done so with “lim- 
ited enthusiasm.” The proposal did 
not fall into the category which usually 
evoked a feeling of relief as to the 
past, and of hope for the future. Never- 
theless, Mr. Kyrou believed the three 
sponsors of the draft had endeavoured 
to make the best out of a bad situation. 
Their proposal took stock of the exist- 
ing Palestine situation and Greece now 
hoped it would also bring the parties 
to a fuller and more far-reaching reali- 
zation of their real interests. 

The representatives of both Colom- 
bia and Chile expressed hopes that the 
proposal adopted by the Council left 
the way open for the peace and co-op- 
eration which everyone desired. 

For China, Dr. T. F. Tsiang ex- 
pressed appreciation of the valuable 


COUNCIL’S RESOLUTION ON QIBIYA 


The resolution adopted by the Secu- 
rity Council on November 24 stated: 

The Security Council, 

Recalling its previous resolutions on 
the Palestine question, particularly 
those of July 15, 1948, August 11, 
1949, and May 18, 1951 concerning 
methods for maintaining the armistice 
and resolving disputes through the 
Mixed Armistice Commissions, 

Noting the reports of October 27, 
1953 and November 9, 1953 to the 
Security Council by the Chief of Staff 
of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization and the statements 
to the Security Council by the repre- 
sentatives of Jordan and Israel, 


“A” 
Finds that the retaliatory action at 
Qibiya taken by armed forces of Israel 
on October 14-15, 1953 and all such 
actions constitute a violation of the 
cease-fire provisions of the Security 
Council resolution of July 15, 1948 
and are inconsistent with the Parties’ 
obligations under the General Armi- 
stice Agreement and the Charter; 

Expresses the strongest censure of 
that action which can only prejudice 
the chances of that peaceful settlement 
which both Parties in accordance with 
the Charter are bound to seek, and 
calls upon Israel to take effective meas- 
ures to prevent all such actions in the 
future. 

—_ 

Takes note of the fact that there is 
substantial evidence of crossing of the 
demarcation line by unauthorized per- 
sons often resulting in acts of violence, 
and requests the Government of Jor- 
dan to continue and strengthen the 
measures which they are already tak- 
ing to prevent such crossings, 


Recalls to the Governments of 


Israel and Jordan their obligations un- 
der Security Council resolutions and 
the General Armistice Agreement to 
prevent all acts of violence on either 
side of the demarcation line, 

Calls upon the Governments of 
Israel and Jordan to ensure the effec- 
tive co-operation of local security 
forces, 

“cr 

Reaffirms that it is essential in 
order to achieve progress by peaceful 
means toward a lasting settlement of 
the issues outstanding betwen them 
that the Parties abide by their obliga- 
tions under the General Armistice 
Agreement and the resolutions of the 
Security Council, 


Emphasizes the obligation of the 
Governments of Israel and Jordan to 
co-operate fully with the Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization, 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
consider with the Chief of Staff the 
best ways of strengthening the Truce 
Supervision Organization and to fur- 
nish such additional personnel and 
assistance as the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization may 
require for the performance of his 
duties, 


Requests the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce. Supervision Organization to re- 
port within three months to the Secu- 
rity Council with such recommenda- 
tions as he may consider appropriate 
on compliance with and enforcement 
of the General Armistice Agreements 
with particular reference to the pro- 
visions of this resolution, and taking 
into account any agreement reached 
in pursuance of the request by the 
Government of Israel for the con- 
vocation of a conference under Article 
XII of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment between Israel and Jordan. 


- 





Henri Hoppenot, of France, President of the 
Security Council for November. 


contribution made by General Bennike 
to the Council’s deliberations on this 
issue. The Chief of Staff of the Pales- 
tine“ Truce Supervision Organization 
had made available considerable and 
reliable information on the Qibiya 
incident. Such information, in Dr. 
Tsiang’s view, justified section A of 
the resolution adopted by the Council. 
Qibiya stood by itself both in its gravi- 
ty and foolishness and the Council was 
fully justified in singling out the inci- 
dent for special censure. The absence 
of a peace settlement in Palestine 
tended to breed border incidents which 
made a peace settlement all the more 
difficult to attain. If Israel should in- 
vestigate the circumstances of Qibiya, 
find out who was responsible, punish 
the guilty and offer compensation to 
the victims, then Dr, Tsiang was con- 
vinced it would contribute greatly to- 
wards creating a better atmosphere for 
a peace settlement. 


PAKISTAN’S HESITATION Pakistan had 
had certain hesitations about the three- 
power resolution said Mohammad 
Zafrullah Khan, recalling that he had 
already stressed three main features 
of the draft which did not commend 
themselves to his delegation. One was 
the use of the word “retaliatory” in the 
first paragraph of Section A in the 
draft. The two others were features of 
omission; there was no reference to 
any punishment of those who were 
guilty of the perpetration of “this 
tragedy of Qibiya,” nor to any com- 
pensation to the heirs of those who 
had been killed or wounded, or to 
those who had lost property. Pakistan 
had been confirmed in its conclusion 
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that Qibiya was unfortunately a link 
“in the chain of mounting aggression” 
and had been undertaken by the Israeli 
Army, presumably in pursuance of 
general directions based upon policy 
or a particular direction received from 
their government. Mr. Zafrullah Khan 
said his delegation had been confirmed 
in this conclusion by the absence of 
any explanation by the Israeli repre- 
sentative to the Council as to who, as 
the result of their investigation, car- 
ried out this expedition, if it was not 
the regular army. That information 
was in their possession but they had 
chosen not to disclose it to the Coun- 
cil. 

Pakistan would have preferred the 
inclusion of the words “aggressive ac- 
tion” in the resolution but had re- 
frained from proposing such an 
amendment in order to expedite mat- 
ters and preserve the atmosphere of 
serenity which it was so necessary that 
the Council maintain. 


PRONOUNCED CONDEMNATION An anal- 
ysis of the vote on the resolution, the 
Pakistan representative pointed out, 
showed that it was, in numbers almost 
—and in intent completely—unani- 
mous. regarding the condemnation 
which it. pronounced. The language 
was stronger than the Council had 
adopted on other comparable occa- 
sions. It gave Israel reason to ponder. 
For, in lay language, the pronounce- 
ment amounted to this: that Israel, by 
the aggressive use of its army, had 
caused loss of innocent life, grievous 
injury to innocent persons, and heavy 
damage to public and private property. 
Mr. Zafrullah Khan used the word 
“innocent” as the representative of 
Israel had himself employed that ex- 
pression in regretting the loss of life 
at Qibiya. The Council’s adoption of 
the resolution meant that Israel was 
now faced with responsibility regard- 
ing these matters. 


William Borberg, of Denmark, also 
believed the censure contained in the 
resolution was justified. World opinion 
would have never understood the 
Council’s negligence if it had not 
passed such censure. Mr. Borberg con- 
sidered that the dynamic part of the 
resolution was Section C and hoped 
that the additional personnel that were 
to be placed at the disposal of General 
Bennike would be sufficient and of 
practical importance. The Danish rep- 
resentative also hoped that when Gen- 
eral Bennike reported to the Council 
in three months’ time he would be able 
to give it some hope for a peace settle- 
ment in Palestine. 


This completed the Council’s action 
on this phase of the Palestine question. 
On December 3 it resumed debate on 
Syria’s complaint concerning Israel’s 
hydro-electric project on the banks of 
the Jordan, in the demilitarized zone 
between the two countries. 
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Lebanon’s Position 


XPLAINING Lebanon’s abstention on 

the Council’s resolution Dr. Charles 
Malik said that any leisurely and pro- 
found presentation of the question they 
had been debating would cover five parts: 
first, the truth and not the falsehood of 
Qibiya; secondly, the moral and political 
world reaction to that truth; thirdly, the 
manoeuvres and misrepresentations of 
Israel in face of this reaction; fourthly, 
the larger question of peace; and fifthly, 
a critique of the draft proposal before 
the Council. 

He had elaborated in full the truth of 
Qibiya in a systematic treatise called “the 
System of Qibiya.” His method was that 
of Spinoza, thereby proving propositions 
in the strictest manner. The term of 
“the Qibiya System” was not to be under- 
stood in the sense that this total body of 
truth applied to Qibiya alone, but that it 
was the Qibiya incident that “released 
this truth to the light of day.” [This study 
was subsequently annexed to the Coun- 
cil’s record.| An honest examination of 
this study would reveal that the condem- 
nation passed upon Israel was very mild; 
that in fact a much stronger condemnation 
was fully justifiable by the objective evi- 
dence. 

The material on the world’s reaction to 
the Qibiya incident was practically end- 
less. This was the most encouraging aspect 
of the whole affair: that spontaneously 
the world reacted and condemned, so that 
it was impossible for the Council to lag 
in its condemnation behind the world. 


LARGER ISSUE Concerning the larger ques- 
tion of peace, Dr. Malik made six 
observations: 

(1) The representative of Israel spoke 
of invoking Article XII of the Jordan- 
Israel Armistice Agreement with a view 
to “reviewing the Armistice Agreement,” 
under which we live,” and to “ending the 
policy of ostracism and non-contact.” 
Such a “review” would reveal nothing 
except what was already revealed on the 
most objective evidence, that the Armi- 
stice Agreements had been systematically 
flouted by Israel. If Israel believed she 
could crash her way to the revision of 
the Armistice, she was mistaken. 

(2) The representative of Israel had 
said that the notions that “the Arabs have 
a sovereign right to maintain the Armi- 
stice Agreements in perpetuity” and that 
they have the “sovereign right never to 
talk to Israel” were both false. Did he 
mean that he was going to force the 
Arabs to talk to Israel, that he was going 
to break the Armistice Agreements in 
order to force the Arabs to change them? 
Did he mean that Israel had the sovereign 
right to force France, the United King- 
dom and the United States to force, in 
their turn the Arabs to talk to Israel? 
Israel would not be talked to, regardless 
of Israel or Western pressure, except 
after Israel had undergone a profound 
modification of spirit and outlook. 

(3) The representative of Israel threat- 
ened that the passage of the three-power 
resolution would be prejudicial to peace 


and would affect adversely the “entire 
atomsphere and effort” of peace. The 
truth was the exact opposite. There was 
no hope for peace so long as Israel got 
away with everything; there was some 
hope for peace as soon as Israel was kept 
in her place, as soon as the Arab world 
realized that the United Nations and the 
Great Powers intended to be just by it. 
The Council’s resolution was the first 
gleam of hope in years that the Arabs 
were not going to be wronged again. 

(4) Israel clamored for peace, for what 
the representative of Israel called “a ne- 
gotiated peace settlement.” They had seen 
that she could not crash her way to this. 
More positively, the conditions of any 
possible negotiated peace settlement were: 
(a) that Israel scrupulously respected the 
Armistice Agrements; (b) that there be 
a real determination to implement the 
standing decisions of the United Nations 
with respect to Palestine, namely, the 
decisions with respect to boundaries, the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, and the 
Arab refugees; (c) the strengthening of 
the Arabs so that they did not feel they 
were at the mercy of Israel, and the plac- 
ing of no artificial barriers before the 
Arabs developing as close natural ties 
among themselves as _ possible. 

Israel’s immigration policy of still 
drawing in millions of Jews into Israel 
obviously could not help towards peace. 
The unconditional surrender which Israel 
was asking of the Arabs in urging what 
she called a “negotiated peace settlement” 
was something that Israel and her repre- 
sentatives might dream of, but that would 
never come about so long as there was 
truth and justice in the world and the 
Arabs insisted on their rights. 

(5) In the last analysis so long as 
boundless ambition and arrogance per- 
sisted in the policy and outlook of Israel, 
there were three ultimate, irreducible facts 
governing the situation: (a) The Arabs 
did not trespass on anybody’s territory; 
the Jews came and took away a piece of 
Arab territory and drove away the origi- 
nal Arab inhabitants of that territory. 
(b) Israel needs the Arabs; the Arabs 
do not need Israel. In other words, with- 
out normal intercourse with the Arab 
world, Israel cannot survive; but without 
normal intercourse with Israel, the Arabs 
can survive. (c) Israel, because she is 
now strong, can fume and threaten; but 
the Arabs are not going to remain eternal- 
ly weak, and since time seems to be on 
their side, this fuming and threatening 
will as time goes on have less and less 
effect upon them and upon the world. 

(6) Peace was the fruit of justice, firm- 
ness and truth, with respect both to Israel 
and to the Arabs. Let there be honest, 
impartial justice, unwavering firmness, 
and a genuine love of truth, and peace 


- would inevitably supervene. 


DEFICIENCIES AND MERITS In conclusion, 
Dr. Malik summarized the deficiencies and 
merits of the Council’s resolution. He 
considered its defects were as follows: it 
did not request Israel to bring to justice 
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those responsible for the Qibiya massacre 
it did not ask Israel to pay compensation 
for the loss of life and damage to prop- 
erty caused by that aggression; it did not 
contain a warning to Israel that, if such 
attacks were repeated in the future, the 
Council would have to deal with the mat- 
ter under Chapter VII of the Charter; it 
did not refer to compliance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution on Palestine as 
one condition for the peaceful lasting set- 
tlement of the issues outstanding between 
the parties, although the representative of 
the United States, in introducing the reso- 
lution, had referred to the General Assem- 
bly resolutions, and the representatives 
of the United Kingdom and France had 
completely endorsed his statement; it did 
not emphasize the fact that it was only 
the Government of Israel which was not 
co-operating fully with the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization. 

Dr. Malik then underlined the merits 
of the resolution: it condemned the 
Qibiya incident as a violation of the 
cease-fire provisions of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of July 15, 1948, of the 
General Armistice Agreement and of the 
Charter; it called upon Israel, and upon 
Israel alone, “to take effective measures 
to prevent all such actions in the future,” 
which seemed to show that only Israel 
was able and willing to repeat such ac- 
tions; it recognized that the Govern- 
ment of Jordan had already taken meas- 
ures to prevent the border crossings; it 
adopted the thesis of Jordan and of Gen- 
eral Bennike on the usefulness of the co- 
operation of local security forces to curb 
infiltration; it emphasized the fact that 
respect for and compliance with the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement was the only 
condition toward a lasting peaceful settle- 
ment of the issues outstanding between 
the parties; finally, it provided for the 
Strengthening of the Truce Supervision 
Organization. 

Because of these “great merits,” Dr. 
Malik said that Lebanon had not voted 
against the resolution. 


Israel’s Position 


N a final statement before the Council 

voted on the three-power draft, Abba 
Eban of Israel reiterated many of the 
arguments adduced at earlier Council 
meetings on the question, and dealt at 
some length with Israel’s efforts to obtain 
a revision of the truce pact with Jordan. 


Israel, he declared, considered the 
draft resolution before the Council as 
“loud in words but not in deeds.” Further- 
more, it marked a retreat from the pre- 
vious policy pursued by the Council 
favoring a negotiated settlement to re- 
place the Armistice Agreements by perma- 
nent peace treaties. The proposal placed 
a strain on a security position which was 
already imperiled. The Armistice Agree- 
ments had lasted far beyond the expecta- 
tions of their authors; the structure was 
not merely old—it was also broken. Great 
gaps had appeared, especially in the Jor- 
dan-Israel General Armistice Agreement. 
Its main objective of transition to peace 
was repudiated by one side. Article VIII, 
dealing with an important and sensitive 
area in the relations between the two 
countries, was totally without application. 


FOR DIRECT SETTLEMENT The position had 
become further aggravated by the recent 
intensification of belligerence and hostili- 
ty. The effect of the draft resolution—in 
the part dealing with infiltration—implied 
a condonation of present policies regard- 
ing such infiltration, and thus turned back 
upon the concept of any radical reform 
in the frontier defence policies of the 
Kingdom of Jordan. Another feature of 
the “darkening situation” was the effect 
on the minds of the people of the Middle 
East of the Council's flight from its pre- 
viously expressed policy in favor of a 
negotiated peace settlement. 


In order to meet a situation which 
Israel felt was “perilous both to the mood 





and to the prospect of peace,” Mr. Eban 
said his delegation had acted (on the 
previous day by submitting a letter to 
the President of the Council) to invoke 
Article XII of the General Armistice 
Agreement. The basis of that action was 
the belief Israel had always upheld in the 
efficacy of direct settlement. Israel’s ex- 
perience showed that it had never sat 
down with an Arab state without reach- 
ing an agreement, but it had also never 
reached an agreement with an Arab state 
without having sat down with it. It was 
through this lack of the application of 
due processes of direct settlement to the 
present dispute that international diplo- 
macy had reached its present deadlock, 
Mr. Eban declared. 


Israel’s experience had also proved that 
only when talking to its neighbors in the 
absence of third parties, could they talk 
to each other, whereas with third parties 
present, each side talked to the third 
parties in an effort to gain his belief in 
the special rectitude or justice of his in- 
dividual cause. Israel had therefore tried 
to apply the normal processes of direct 
negotiation—the only method which it 
felt could improve the situation in the 
Middle East. Such action was entirely 
proper, as the Armistice Agreements, with 
their exclusively military relationships, 
were designed to give way to political 
settlements. 


A CRUCIAL OMISSION In analysing the 
draft resolution before the Council Mr. 
Eban stressed the absence from the pro- 
posal of a clear call for a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Middle East. This, he felt, 
was a most crucial and decisive omission. 
sIsrael interpreted this as “a yielding” by 
the three sponsoring governments to the 
lack of the will of the Arab States to 
hear the concept of peace frankly pro- 


oy 


P, M. Crosthwaite, of the United Kingdom, (left) chats with James J. Wadsworth, of the United States, during a lull in the Council's debate. 
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claimed. In the Arab world doubtless it 
would be correspondingly interpreted as 
the first success which Arab policy had 
had in inhibiting the freedom of the 
powers concerned, not merely in acting 
for peace, but even in speaking for peace 
—in uttering what was in their minds. 


Contrasting the present resolution with 
previous Council resolutions on Palestine, 
the Israeli representative also pointed out 
that the present proposal omitted refer- 
ence. to the important resolutions of No- 
vember 17, 1950, and September 1, 1951. 
The reason appeared to be that those 
resolutions had dealt with two of “the 
most chronic violations” of the Armistice 
Agreements by Arab states and had also 
placed specific obligations on Arab Gov- 
ernments. Thus, Mr. Eban submitted, the 
present resolution cited only those Coun- 
cil resolutions which were of a general 
character and which had not placed any 
specific obligation on the Arab states. 

Above all the Council should consider 
its entire course when confronting this 
draft resolution, on the one hand, and 
the imminence of an effort of pacific 
settlement on the other. Mr. Eban held 
that there was no precedent in the Coun- 





Alexis Kyrou, of Greece 


cil’s experience in which it had not adapt- 
ed its public discussions to the exigencies 
of a serious effort at pacific settlement. 
He believed that in every single case 
which had come before it—especially in 
the precedents relating to Iran, Indonesia 
and Kashmir—the Council had never 
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ART SHOW BY SECRETARIAT MEMBERS 





PAINTINGS, drawings and pieces of sculpture by members of the United Nations Secretariat 

were displayed at the fourth annual exhibition of the United Nations Art Club, held in the 

General Assembly building. Madame Pandit, President of the Assembly, presided over the open- 

ing: With her are Jan Juta, President of the Art Club (left), and Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Public Information. 





acted publicly without seeking to adapt 
its action—and on most occasions to 
defer and suspend it—at least in order to 
envisage the effects of that action upon 
a contemplated settlement by direct and 
pacific means. 

The present resolution would adversely 
affect the entire atmosphere and purport 
of the imminent discussions between Israel 
and Jordan. There could be no worse pre- 
lude to a serious effort at bilateral agree- 
ment than the adoption of a proposal 
which contained such “inequitable fea- 
tures,” Mr. Eban continued. 


INACCURATE AND SELECTIVE Israel consid- 
ered that the draft resolution was inaccu- 
rate in certain respects and “selective” in 
others. For instance, it dealt dispropor- 
tionately with the regrettable incident at 
Qibiya, putting it above other cases, many 
of which had been of a “sustainedly ag- 
gressive character” and resulted in a far 
greater loss of life to Israel. Israel most 
severely objected to what came close to 
an acceptance and a condonation of exist- 
ing Jordan policies in respect of the in- 
filtrations which were the source of the 
present security problems. Israel believed 
it an error of monumental proportions 
for the Security Council, at this impor- 
tant stage in the life of the Middle East 
—at a time moreover when the first step 
had been taken from the armistice to 
wards a permanent peace—to abandon its 
policy of calling upon the governments 


concerned to negotiate a final settlement 
of all outstanding questions between them. 

There were several other imperfections 
in the draft resolution, said Mr. Eban. 
He added: “We believe that the very 
propriety of Security Council action, cer- 
tainly along these lines, must now be 
measured in the light of the imminence 
of the first act and situation of pacific 
settlement which is to occur in the Middle 
East since the Armistice Agreements were 
signed in Rhodes and then on our north- 
ern frontiers, and embodied in interna- 
tional treaties now deposited with the 
United Nations.” 


AMENDMENT SATISFACTORY Subsequently, 
at the Council’s next meeting, Mr. Eban 
expressed his delegation’s satisfaction that 
the revised draft resolution took into ac- 
count Israel’s invocation of Article XII of 
the Israel-Jordan Armistice Agreement 
and clearly envisaged the hopeful pos- 
pect of an agreement resulting from di- 
rect negotiations. Israel hoped that “this 
bold and positive step” marked a turning 
point in the relations between Israel and 
its neighbors and the end of the period 
of “silence and ostracism.” Despite Israel's 
definite views on the resolution as a 
whole, it considered it a positive step to 
note that the Council envisaged an agree- 
ment under Article XII and had requested 
its own representative in the field to take 
account of that process and of its event- 
ual outcome. 
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Recital, Reception 
Held for Delegates 
to Eighth Session 


N the General Assembly Hall 
on December 2, a week before 

the eighth session recessed, a music 
recital was held, followed by a 
reception in the Delegates’ Lounge, 
given jointly for the delegations to 
the eighth session by Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President 
of the Assembly, and Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. Licia 
Albanese, soprano, and Jussi 
Bjorling, tenor, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York, 
participated in the recital. George 
Trovillo was accompanist. Dancing 
took place in the first floor lobby 
of the General Assembly Building. 

The views on this page show 
(above) Mr. Hammarskjold and 
Madame Pandit in the receiving 
line; (right, top) Miss Albanese 
during one of her numbers; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bjorling, Madame 
Pandit, Miss Albanese, and Mr. 


Hammarskjold after the recital. 
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Atfocity Item by Large Margin 


Text Expresses Grave Concerk.at Reported Practices 


of North Koreans and cies Communists; 


Condemns Atvocities in General 


HE General Assembly, after three 

successive days of debate, on De- 
cember 3 expressed its grave concern 
at reports of inhuman practices em- 
ployed by North Korean and Chinese 
Communist forces against United Na- 
tions forces and civilians in Korea, It 
also condemned the commission by 
any governments or authorities of such 
atrocities, as a violation of interna- 
tional law, morality and human rights. 


The resolution, arising from an item 
raised by, the United States as an 
urgent matter, was adopted by vote of 
42 to 5 (Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Ukraine and the U.S.S.R.) 
with 10 abstentions. Besides the. Unit- 
ed States, the sponsors of the text, 
which also invoked the Geneva Con- 
ventions on treatment of prisoners of 
war and civilians in war-time, were 
Australia, France, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom. 


ATROCITY CHARGES This action fol- 
lowed the presentation of the United 
States’ case, which included extensive 
documentation on specific incidents 
described by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
as only a sample of the “whole body 
of evidence on these atrocities.” Mr. 
Lodge estimated the total number of 
military and civilian victims “wanton- 
ly destroyed by North Korean and 
Chinese forces” as 38,000. 


These “flagrant violations” of the 
Geneva Conventions and of morality, 
he asserted, were for the most part 
deliberate and reflected a “conscious 
political policy.” Furthermore, “the 
leading men of the North Korean re- 
gime and the North Korean army 
were for the most part Soviet citizens, 
and Soviet officers were at the top of 
the command structure over the prison 
camps in North Korea.” 

For the U.S.S.R., Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky declared the United States 
report was a fake from start to finish 
and was concocted to cover up the 
United States’ own war crimes, to pre- 
vent settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion, and to increase international 
tension. Any lack of food or medical 
facilities for prisoners of war in North 
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Korea was due, he claimed, to rigors 
of war and the “destroying of every- 
thing” by the United States Air Force. 
In the vote on the resolution, 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia abstained. El 
Salvador and Lebanon were absent. 
India did not participate in the vote 
or the debate (For reasons, see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XV, no. 11, p. 544). 
The Assembly, which had decided 
earlier to debate the United States- 
proposed item directly in plenary 


without recourse to a Main Commit- 
tee, began the atrocities discussion on 
November 30. 


In his opening statement, Mr. Lodge 
said the United Nations Charter, 
which committed all Members to pre- 
vent aggression, uphold the dignity 
and worth of the human person, and 
respect international law, made it fit- 
ting to take up the question of atroci- 
ties against United Nations prisoners 
in Korea. The whole series of repul- 
sive acts could not be lightly dis- 
missed, on the ground that war had 
always been a source of terrible brutal- 
ity. Many lives had been wantonly des- 
troyed even beyond the terrible de- 
mands of war. An individual human 
life is as precious in war as in peace. 


The General Assembly’s attention 
was required, he continued, not only 
for the inhumanity just cited but be- 
cause of the “frightening abandonment 
of respect for the laws and standards 
of humane and civilized conduct,” 
such as the Geneva Conventions. 
Their violation was as vast as that in 
any war of this century. Thirdly, these 
acts were not due to the forgetfulness, 
inefficiency, or sadism of an individual 
prison commander. They were for the 
most part deliberate, 


The facts of the atrocities, Mr. 
Lodge pointed out, were outlined in the 
bulky document which had been sub- 
mitted by the United States and repro- 
duced by the United Nations on No- 





CHARGES OF ATROCITIES committed against United Nations forces and civilians in Korea were 
detailed by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (right), shown here with David W. Wainhouse (centre), also 


of the United States. 


At left is Selim Sarper, of Turkey, co-sponsor of Assembly resolution. 
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vember 26. Containea therein were 
portions of the evidence on eight 
separate incidents in the battle zone 
and sworn statements by thirteen 
United States soldiers, who described 
“death marches and atrocious prison 
camp conditions of which we had 
known little or nothing until the re- 
patriations began.” 


ONLY A SAMPLE This was but a sample, 
he indicated, of the whole body of 
evidence on atrocities. If all the case 
files on the many hundreds of inci- 
dents had been presented, they would 
make a pile at least twenty feet high. 
Many of the documents were still in 
Korea, but could be available for in- 
spection. None of the statements in 
the document submitted had been re- 
vised or edited except, he added, for 
omission of names of individuals 
known to be dead or still listed as 
missing. This had been done out of 
consideration for their families. 

Taking up the four general types of 
atrocities, the United States represen- 
tative observed that the first category, 
battle atrocity, included hundreds of 
reported cases, mostly occurring in the 
first year of the war. Many such in- 
cidents happened a few hours after 
capture and when the victims were al- 
ready wounded in battle. Other kill- 
ings occurred weeks or months after 
capture. 

Mr. Lodge cited some individual 
cases, estimated by the War Crimes 
Division of the United States Army 
to total 11,600. He also described the 
“death march” of American prisoners 
from Seoul to Pyongyang, beginning 
in September 1950 and ending four 
weeks later in the “frightful killing of 
68 survivors” just outside a railroad 
tunnel north of Sunchon, North 
Korea. The barbarities committed in 
this case, he said, suggested either sad- 
ism on a mass scale or vengeful hatred 
and brutality resulting from the 
enemy’s indoctrination of his forces. 


POLITICAL MOTIVATION Some atrocities 
may possibly have been spontaneous, 
he conceded. But others, such as the 
massacre of 150 wounded Republic of 
Korea soldiers in hospital at Seoul, 
only three days after the war began, 
appeared to have been committed for 
political motives. It seems clear, he 
added, that “we are dealing with some- 
thing more than the cruelties of mili- 
tary conflict.” 

In the second category, atrocities 
against civilians, Mr. Lodge listed 
three outstanding cases to show the 
“obvious” political nature of the 
crimes: the killing of 5,000 South 
Korean civilians at Taejon, Septem- 
ber 23-26, 1950—“the largest number 
in any single atrocity of the war’; the 
burning of the Suchon prison, with 
perhaps as many as 280 victims, on 
September 27, 1950; the killing of 
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ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 


The resolution on the “Question of 
Atrocities Committed by the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist 
Forces Against United Nations Pris- 
oners of War in Korea,” adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 
3, follows: 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered the item “Ques- 
tion of atrocities committed by the 
North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist forces against United Nations 
prisoners of war in Korea” proposed 
by the United States of America in 
documents A/2531 and A/2531/Add 
1 of October 30 and 31, 1953, 


Recalling that basic legal require- 
ments for humane treatment of pris- 
oners of war and civilians in connec- 
tion with the conduct of hostiliites are 
established by general international 
law and find authoritative reaffirma- 
tion in the Geneva Conventions of 
1929 and 1949 relative to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War and in the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 relative 
to the Protection of Civilian Persons 
in Time of War, 


Recalling that these Conventions 
also embody precise and detailed pro- 
visions for giving effect to the basic 
legal requirements referred to above, 
and that these provisions, to the ex- 
tent that they have not become bind- 
ing as treaty law, have been accorded 
most general support by the interna- 
tional community, 


Desiring to secure general and full 
observance of the requirements of 
international law and of universal 
standards of human decency, 


1. Expresses its grave concern at, 
reports and information that North 
Korean and Chinese Communist 
forces have, in a large number of 
instances, employed inhuman _prac- 
tices against the heroic soldiers of 
forces under the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea and against the civilian 
population of Korea; 


2. Condemns the commission by 
any governments or authorities of 
murder, mutilation, torture, and other 
atrocious acts against captured mili- 
tary personnel or civilian populations, 
as a violation of rules of international 
law and basic standards of conduct 
and morality and as affronting human 
rights and the dignity and worth of 
the human person. 

























































53 political prisoners and wounding of 
28 at Inchon after the common crim- 
inals had been released, on September 
15, 1950. By its very nature, this type 


of atrocity, accounting for some 
17,000 civilians, was political. 
“Atrocities on the march,” the third 


type, followed the pattern of the death 


march to Pyongyang except that in 
these later cases, no battle situation 
and no threat of recapture of the pri- 
soners were involved, continued Mr. 
Lodge. Also, Chinese Communist as 
well as North Korean forces were re- 
sponsible. A few examples from the 
estimated 81 death marches of United 
Nations prisoners behind the battle 
zone were given by Mr. Lodge. 

The final group of atrocities, in 
North Korean prison camps, came as 
a sequel to the death marches, it was 
pointed out. These estimated fatalities 
of over 7,300 occurred from many 
different causes, including starvation, 
deliberate freezing, possibly poisonous 
injections, and lack of medical atten- 
tion. 


VIOLATION OF CONVENTIONS While the 
total number of victims of all atroci- 
ties would never be known, he said, 
the estimated over-all total was about 
38,000, of which some 19,700 were 
military victims, All the acts were fla- 
grant violations of the Geneva Con- 
ventions; every provision of the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 on treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, for example, 
had been violated on such a scale as 
to indicate a conscious policy, in spite 
of the North Korean promise of July 
13, 1950 to abide by that instrument. 
Mr. Lodge cited various facts in sup- 
port of his conclusion that the atrocities 
were a deliberate plan of North Korea 
and Communist China which had an 
“unhappily close connection with the 
Soviet Union.” 

In presenting the five-power resolu- 
tion, Mr. Lodge urged that the United 
Nations speak clearly in defence of the 
standards of treatment set down in the 
Geneva Conventions and take a firm 
stand against atrocious acts perpetra- 
ted on captured military or civilian 
personnel. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom observed that this “horrible 
matter” touched very closely “all of 
us here.” In accordance with a United 
Nations resolution, many thousands of 
men of different nationalities had gone 
to Korea to fight in defence of one of 
the most fundamental principles of the 
Charter—that aggression must be sup- 
pressed, by force of arms if neces- 
sary. The fate of these men, he felt, 
was a direct responsibility of the Uni- 
ted Nations, which took the military 
action. 


“LOVE OF CRUELTY” The documents cir- 
culated had been read “with dismay”, 
he went on, and apparently the only 
motive for many of the crimes had 
been “a love of cruelty for its own 
sake.” To consider what must be the 
mental outlook of the perpetrators was 
the most frightening feature of all. 
Intensive training in hate must be re- 
quired to arouse human passions to 
such lengths. 
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If the Assembly ignored this report, 
Sir Gladwyn thought, it would be 
guilty of callousness. He was aware 
of the many political and practical 
difficulties which investigation and 


/punishment of the crimes would in- 


volve. Therefore, his delegation had 
joined in sponsoring the resolution 
now before the Assembly. It was hard 
to believe anybody could oppose the 
sentiment expressed therein; the As- 


sembly was not being asked to com- 
mit itself to the view that the charges 
against the Communist forces had 
been proved, By this, however, he was 
not implying that his delegation 
doubted the charges. 

According to the United Kingdom’s 
information, he added, there appeared 
no doubt whatever that atrocities 
against United Nations troops and 
Korean civilians had been committed 


on a large scale. But it was the prac- 
tices themselves, not governments or 
authorities, that the Assembly was be- 
ing asked to condemn. The resolution, 
in his view, was as restrained in tone 
as any could be under the circum- 
stances. 


REASONS FOR RESOLUTION There were 
several reasons, Sir Gladwyn con- 
tinued, why this text was put forward: 





Points from Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States 


We are faced with a whole series of 
acts, involving citizens of Belgium, Tur- 
key, Korea, the United Kingdom and the 
United States—acts which affront these 
basic principles [of the United Nations 
Charter], which inspire horror and re- 
vulsion in any civilized mind, and which 
we must not suppress. 

These atrocities are for the most part 
deliberate. They reflect a conscious system 
which actively rejects, subverts and de- 
stroys decent standards of conduct and 
the whole structure of humane values 
from which they derive—a system which 
denies that all men are created equal and 
are made in the image of God. It is a 
system which says, as Stalin said, ‘Terror 
is the supreme argument of any power.’ 


TYPES OF ATROCITIES The examples given 
in these selected documents [submitted 
by the United States Delegation and dis- 
tributed in the General Assembly] illus- 
trate a history of incidents which fall 
generally into four types: First, the killing 
of prisoners of war at or near the scene 
of battle. Second, the killing of Korean 
civilians for political reasons. Third, long 
marches far behind the battle zone, in 
which prisoners of war died from violent 
abuse, systematic neglect and outright 
killing. Fourth, the death of prisoners of 
war from the same causes in temporary 
or permanent prison camps. 

Most battle atrocities were committed 
by the North Korean Army, or in some 
cases the North Korean political security 
police, and the rest by Chinese Com- 
munist forces. . 

The total of probable victims in these 
battle atrocities has been reckoned by 
the War Crimes Division at about 11,600. 
These victims were members of the Unit- 
ed States forces, the Republic of Korea 
Army, and in a few cases other UN 
contingents. Although the different cases 
vary widely they are held together by 
one consistent pattern: the killing of 
prisoners in a battle situation, usually 
just before retreating, in order to gain a 
military advantage. The pattern is so 
widespread that it clearly suggests a high- 
level policy on the part of the enemy. 

. . . The political nature of atrocities 
against Korean civilians is obvious. . 
Most often the perpetrators were the 
North Korean political security police, 
sometimes with help from units of the 
North Korean Army. A map showing the 
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location of these incidents would look 
much like a map of the battle line in 
September 1950. . . . Known incidents of 
this second type of atrocity account for 
a probable total of some 17,000 Korean 
civilians, 

DEATH MARCHES The incomplete records 
already compiled indicate a total of about 
81 separate death marches of United Na- 
tions prisoners behind the battle zone. 
All or most all of them took place be- 
tween November and March [1950-51]. 

. . . Our authorities have arrived at a 
preliminary estimate that 1,940 prisoners 
died in these circumstances. Of these 
1,367 were Americans, 342 Republic of 
Korea, and 231 of unknown nationality, 
probably including other national con- 
tingents. . . . Out of the 81 separate 
marches reported the Chinese Commu- 
nists were exclusively in charge of 50 and 
jointly responsible [with the North Ko- 
reans] for 4 others. 

The preliminary and tentative estimate 
on fatalities in the prison camps comes 
to over 7,300. About 1,100 of these are 
of uncertain nationality, probably includ- 
ing some United Nations contingents 
other than American or Korean. The 
remainder is about equally divided be- 
tween Korean and United States forces. 

. .. It is clear that both groups [North 
Korean and Chinese Communist camp 
custodians] were heavily involved. The 
North Koreans had charge of a total of 
53 camps where atrocities are reported. 
The Chinese Communists had charge of 
6 camps, and 6 more were under the su- 
pervision of both groups at one time or 
another. But the Chinese Communists 
. . . had charge of . . . Camp 5 near 
Pyoktong, where a larger number of 
prisoners [reported 1,700] died than at 
any other camp. 


NUMBER OF VICTIMS ... Adding together 
the tentatively estimated totals for each 
type, we arrive at a figure close to 38,000. 
Of these some 19,700 were military vic- 
tims—nearly 9,000 of the Republic of 
Korea Army and about 10,700 from 
United Nations contingents, principally 
those of the United States. 

. . . All of the acts reported here are 
in clear and flagrant violation of the ap- 
plicable Geneva Conventions. .. . 

Yet the North Korean Foreign Min- 
ister, on July 13, 1950, sent this telegram 
to the Secretary General of the United 


Nations: “In reply to your telegram of 
July 12, I have the honor to inform you 
that the Peoples Army of the Democratic 
Republic of Korea is strictly abiding by 
the principles of the Geneva Convention 
in respect to prisoners of war.” We know 
now how much this promise was worth. 


EVIDENCE OF “CONSCIOUS POLICY” Many 
of our prisoners were subject immediate- 
ly after capture to the usual Communist 
jargon of hatred and abuse, and in not a 
few cases were executed in cold blood 
shortly afterward. These atrocious kill- 
ings were closely connected with the in- 
cessant political probing and manipula- 
tion of prisoners in prisoner-of-war 
camps. . . 

Nor can we ignore these facts: 

That the leading men of the North 
Korean regime and the North Korean 
army were for the most part Soviet 
citizens. . . . That Soviet officers were 
at the top of the command structure over 
the prison camps in North Korea... . 
The so-called “cultural officers” attached 
to [Chinese Communist] units . . . are 
more political than military in character. 
In some reported cases of Chinese Com- 
munist battle atrocities, witnesses say it 
was the so-called “cultural officer” of 
the unit involved who ordered the killing 
of prisoners which the regular military 
men could not stomach. 

These terrible acts were taken by an 
authority having an unhappily close con- 
nection with the Soviet Union, and were 
and are in conformity with actions tragi- 
cally typical of so many absolutist sys- 
tems throughout history. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION No human 
power can undo or retrieve the evils that 
have been done; and it would be impos- 
sible for the United Nations to recover 
and punish the perpetrators of these 
atrocities, all of whom would without 
doubt receive the protection of the Chi- 
nese and North Korean Communist au- 
thorities. 

But the United Nations should speak 
clearly in defence of the civilized stand- 
ards of conduct which find expression in 
the Geneva Conventions and which are 
here involved. We may thus at least help 
to reverse a deterioration in human 
standards of conduct which, if not 
checked, will lead the world back to the 
jungle. 
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(1) it should be demonstrated to the 
world that the United Nations knew 
its duty and responsibility to those who 
had fought under its flag and to the 
“hapless” people of Korea; (2) revul- 
sion throughout the world had been 
caused by these atrocity reports, and it 
was proper that the Chinese and 
North Korean Governments should 
know this and be reminded of obliga- 
tions which all governments had 
toward prisoners and civilians in a 
theatre of war; (3) most important, 
the resolution and debate should bring 
home to all the vital necessity of 
avoiding war. 

The “sombre facts” brought to 


light arose directly from a state of 
war, said the United Kingdom dele- 
gate. War bred suffering and brutality, 
and this should be borne in mind “if 
We are to make the supreme effort to 
build a strong peace.” It is not impos- 
sible, he concluded, to live at peace 
“with our neighbors, and we shall 
never cease to make that faith a fact.” 

The United States had brought up 
the matter, stated Marian Naszkowski, 
of Poland, to spread “worn-out slander 
and libel” directed against the People’s 
Republics of China and Korea. He 
contended the latter were doing every- 
thing in their power to turn the 
Korean armistice into a stable peace. 


Meanwhile, the United States had ex- 
actly the contrary objective. The 
present item was a new pretext to 
hinder or even prevent the convening 
of a political conference on Korea. 


UNITED STATES “GUILTY” Throughout the 
Korean war, he charged, world public 
opinion had been shaken by the “bar- 
barous and inhuman” methods of war- 
fare used by the “interventionist” forces 
of the United States and of their “pup- 
pet”, Syngman Rhee, to annihilate the 
Korean people. Now, the ruling 
United States circles were trying to 
wash away the stain of guilt for the 
bombing of peaceful Korean com- 





Points from Statement by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R. 


The United States attempt to include 
this question in the agenda of our session 
was clearly a repetition of an attempt 
made by United States military circles as 
early as 1951. The main goal was to 
wreck the Pan Mun Jom armistice nego- 
tiations being carried out at that time. 
. . . The same story is now repeated... . 


These materials [circulated by the 
United States] are not documentation at 
all. They represent nothing but rough 
drafts which expose the authors as so 
many falsifiers and forgers of documents, 
who were, however, working in an in- 
competent manner. . . . The statement of 
Mr. Lodge that all these declarations 
are the truth is not in accordance with 
reality. 


TANTAMOUNT TO FORGERY The fact that 
everything which was allegedly super- 
fluous was deleted, as the report admits, 
and that some material was destroyed or 
eliminated, exposes the criminal nature 
of the so-called investigation that was 
carried out. When any documents are 
destroyed in any judicial or quasi-judicial 
investigation, that is tantamount to for- 
gery of material. 

. . . The fact that the material was 
subjected to falsification may be seen 
from the instructions that guided the 
investigators. . . . A special procedural 
plan was drawn up to obtain the neces- 
sary information from prisoners of war, 
with the main focus on repatriated South 
Korean prisoners of war, and _ special 
administrative procedure and interroga- 
tion technique training was given. . . 

It is no accident that as a result of 
these measures, naval and marine pris- 
oners of war yielded the required or 
desired information. . . . Leading ques- 
tions predetermined the answers that 
were forthcoming. . . . A careful study 
of the material shows that the bulk of 
cases and of charges is based exclusively 
on the testimony of former prisoners of 
war or of prisoners of war captured by 
the United Nations forces. They obvious- 
ly were trying to save their hides. . . 

The absence of registration of graves 
and the absence of any corpses elimi- 
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nated any possibility of any verification 
and. control of allegation of atrocities. 

. . Any sort of figures were just in- 
vented in accordance with the tastes and 
fancies of the interrogators or of their 
commanders who supplied the instruc- 
tions.... 


“TRUE” PURPOSES OF ACCUSERS The idea 
was to use this evidence for psychologi- 
cal warfare plans as a basis for a cam- 
paign designed to elicit false documents, 
to stir hatred of the North Koreans and 
Chinese, to make the Korean armistice 
negotiations more difficult, to thwart a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion and the armistice negotiations, and 
to use this whole story to intensify ten- 
sion in international relations at large. 
These were the true purposes of this 
whole falsified affair... . 


There was no such thing as an investi- 
gation of events that transpired in Korea 
by the American military authorities in 
Korea. In fact, they never even tried to 
do so... . All sorts of junk is piled up in 
these 200-odd pages of American mate- 
rials which are represented to us as 
weighty documentary evidence on which 
we are asked to base our judgment... . 


This document is full of miracles. To 
present such data as serious material is 
a mockery of ordinary common sense. 
Apparently we are all regarded as sim- 
pletons without experience. . . . Ameri- 
can documents are remarkably reticent 
about cruelties committed by American 
military aircraft, and so was Mr. Lodge. 
He came here with a sanctimonious face 
and delivered mellifluous speeches, but 
he did not say a word about the bomb- 
ings carried out by the Americans. . . 

There is Case No. 29 [in the United 
States report] in which, without batting 
an eyelash, the writer reports that two 
captured North Korean officers confessed 
that they had killed 2,000 anti-commu- 
nists. Two North Korean officers killed 
2,000 anti-Communists! And the histori- 
cal report says that verification indicates 
only eighty men were killed. But, accord- 
ing to the testimony of two survivors— 
and, incidentally, whenever there was a 


massacre, there were miraculously sur- 
vivors, especially in order to make it 
possible for them to give testimony there- 
after—there were not eighty victims, but 
sixteen. Two thousand whittled down 
to sixteen! 


REPLY TO DEATH MARCH CHARGES... Mr. 
Lodge endeavored to represent as war 
crimes cases of deaths of prisoners of 
war during the various transfers in the 
fall of 1950. He complained that trans- 
portation was by foot, that there was a 
shortage of medical assistance, and a 
shortage of shelter and food. But in the 
conditions then prevailing, with constant 
and cruel bombings which did not spare 
old men, women and children, the 
wounded, the sick, the lame and the halt 
—with American bombs continually rain- 
ing down, with food stocks destroyed by 
American napalm bombs, and with all 
of this going on day in and day out— 
there is small wonder that hardships 
prevailed during the marches. The Amer- 
icans bombed everything — peaceful 
towns, hospitals full of sick and wounded 
people—and the wounded died together 
with their doctors, nurses and other 
medical personnel. ... 


It is the United States authorities 
which have repeatedly infringed and vio- 
lated all norms and standards of inter- 
national law relating to the protection of 
prisoners of war. We have much evidence 
of truly cruel and atrocious treatment. 
. . . They are now seeking to gloss over 
this with slanderous and libelous accusa- 
tions against the North Koreans and 
Chinese volunteers. . . . 


This draft resolution does not contain 
a single paragraph which can be support- 
ed by any decent and truly peace-loving 
man... . The General Assembly cannot 
be a party to this. It cannot be a tool 
of the foreign policy of the United States 
and of certain other countries. . . . We, 
the Soviet people, are profoundly per- 
suaded that plans of this description 
must inevitably suffer failure, that the 
forces of peace will vanquish the dark 
forces of war for the greater benefit of 
all peace-loving peoples and all mankind. 


U. N. B.—December 15, 1953 
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munities and the use of germ warfare, 
as well as the “vengeance” visited on 
prisoners of war from North Korea 
and China. 

Mr, Naszkowski declared the Uni- 
ted States was waging a hate cam- 
paign intended to keep the legal rep- 
resentatives of China out of the 
United Nations and to impose the 
“Kuomintang clique” on the Chinese 
people. This clique, he said, was now 
detaining a Polish ship and crew. He 
quoted a United Press dispatch of that 
day which reported Rhee again 
threatened to attack North Korea and 
also wanted to expell the Indian mem- 
bers of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission from Korea. 

In his view, the United States item 
was also designed to assist that Gov- 
ernment to maintain and further in- 
crease the armaments race in face of 
opposition from United States tax- 
payers. He also said Mr. Lodge’s state- 
ment had ascribed to Stalin statements 
which he never made. For three years, 
the United States had spread inven- 
tions about alleged atrocities, begin- 
ning with a report of General Mac- 
Arthur in 1950 and continued by Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s and Colonel Hanley’s 
reports in- 1951. The ever-changing 
statistics in these reports showed the 
slanderous nature of the campaign, 
whose purpose was entirely political. 

The statistics given in the first re- 
port issued by the United States De- 
fense Department did not tally with 
with the evidence advanced, the Po- 
lish spokesman argued. He mocked at 
the cases which rested on statements 
of prisoners of war, and claimed some 


of them had attempted to use as evi- 
dence crimes which they or their 
armed forces had committed in order 
to spread slander against the Korean 
and Chinese troops. Efforts also had 
been made to shift the blame for 
deaths caused by bombings of the 
United States Air Force. 


BRIMMING WITH “LIES” ‘The second re- 
port, just circulated, also brimmed 
over with lies and slander, claimed 
Mr. Naszkowski. In analyzing several 
of these cases, he saw contradictory 
statistics, conflicting testimony by wit- 
nesses, and purported evidence that 
some of the incidents were due to 
United States bombardments, One of 
the purposes of this campaign of slan- 
was to kindle in the people of the 
United States a fire of hatred against 
the people of China and of Asia gen- 
erally. 

According to this speaker, the North 
Koreans and Chinese had given their 
prisoners the maximum of adequate 
treatment that could be provided un- 
der the harsh pressure of war. He 
quoted General Dean and other Uni- 
ted States officers as to their humane 
treatment. On the other hand, he al- 
leged, the United States and Rhee 
forces had committed genuine atroci- 
ties; soldiers were ordered to shoot at 
any moving target; napalm bombs 
burned people alive; whole towns were 
destroyed; there were mass murders of 
civilians suspected of being in opposi- 
tion to Rhee. Atrocities committed by 
United States authorities in camps for 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners 
of war had never been disproved. Eight 
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SIR GLADWYN JEBB, of United Kingdom, another co-sponsor of resolution, declared the only 
apparent motive for many of the war crimes had been “a love of cruelty for its own sake.” 
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hundred had been killed by Ameri- 
cans in experiments with flame-throw- 
ers. 

In the interests of “justice and world 
co-operation,” he asked the Assembly 
to condemn the “nefarious inventions” 
of the United States and to reject the 
resolution. ° 


TURKISH COMMENTS Selim Sarper, of 
Turkey, a co-sponsor of the resolution, 
said it was a painful duty to bring the 
atrocities before the Assembly. The 
fact that they had been perpetrated 
systematically and in cold blood, 
mostly against wounded prisoners of 
war long after they had left the battle 
field, had made it necessary. There 
could be no question of so-called ex- 
tenuating circumstances which could 
be “charitably” attributed to excesses 
in the heat of battle, he held. 

Some 166 officers and men of the 
Turkish Brigade in Korea, Mr. Sarper 
pointed out, were listed as “missing in 
action”. All efforts to obtain informa- 
tion as to their fate had proved fruit- 
less, as the Communist Chinese and 
North Korea had refused to provide 
the answer. However, he now had 
some idea about the tragic fate of 135 
of them. He cited a number of cases 
involving Turkish soldiers which made 
sufficiently clear that atrocities were 
responsible for those still missing. 


The sole defect in the present reso- 
lution, he stated, was that it fell short 
of being sufficiently strong to express 
the “full measure of our collective 
horror” in the face of the facts. Never- 
theless, the sponsors preferred the 
present wording in the hope of unani- 
mous adoption. In reply to Poland, 
he asked whether the “good and hu- 
mane treatment’ given to foreign 
prisoners of war by Communist Chi- 
nese and North Korea was the reason 
why tens of thousands of their own 
soldiers, captured by United Nations 
forces, refused today to be repatriated. 


CANADIAN SUPPORT The joint resolu- 
tion was supported by Canada, said 
Alcide Cote, in the belief that, after 
cessation of the fighting in Korea, it 
was appropriate to draw attention to 
the basic legal requirements for hu- 
mane treatment, as established by gen- 
eral international law. When hatred 
was organized to commit deliberate 
acts of murder, mutilation and torture 
of military personnel or civilians, he 
declared, by no stretch of the con- 
science could these acts be excused on 
grounds of military necessity. 

The least the United Nations could 
do, in his opinion, was to express con- 
cern and condemn such acts, and call 
on all nations to give effect to the 
basic standards of conduct and moral- 
ity. He hoped “‘we shall then close this 
gruesome chapter of the past, look 
forward to the task of rehabilitating 
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war-devasted Korea and go on to the 
business of making peace.” 

The debate was continued by Mr. 
Vyshinsky, who repeated the Soviet 
contention that the so-called atrocity 
item was a flagrantly concocted falsifi- 
cation. This was a repetition of the lies 
contained in the report of Colonel 
Hanley in 1951. The fact that the 
United States had again advanced this 
“fully exposed and discredited docu- 
ment, fabricated by Colonel Hanley 
and his stooges,” was not an accident. 


REPORT A “FORGERY” The whole story 
of the alleged atrocities, he charged, 
was unprecedently cynical and design- 
ed to cover up the most grievous 
crimes against peace and humanity. 
Contrary to Mr. Lodge’s claim, there 
was no documentary evidence in the 
United States’ material; it exposed the 
authors..as -so. many falsifiers. Also, 
the :report ‘itself admitted that all the 
dossiers were carefully edited and 
some “passages deleted. This could 
only be regarded as forgery of inves- 
tigatory ‘material. 

In Mr. Vyshinsky’s opinion, the re- 
port made clear that steps were taken 
to elicit the sort of information in 
which the United Nations Command 
was interested. Leading questions, he 
said, were put to the prisoners of war 
to yield the kind of answers wanted. 
The interrogators virtually prompted 
a witness, telling him what to say. 
Many of the investigations were car- 
ried out by the South Korean police, 
who used methods of torture. 

Mr. Vyshinsky found numerous 
“organic defects and abnormalities,” in 
the investigations. For example, the 
lack of registration of graves and the 
absence of corpses. Under these cir- 
cumstances, any figures could be con- 
cocted. “Hand-picked” witnesses had 
been questioned, i.e., those would be 
false witnesses and  conscienceless 
liars. There was no real investigation. 

Pointing out alleged discrepancies 
or absurdities in individual cases cited 
by the United States, the U.S.S.R. 
representative expressed his indigna- 
tion that the multi-page document had 
been circulated only two days before 
the opening of debate, and only in 
English. This was a deliberate at- 
tempt, he said, to prevent thorough 
study of the report. As he “picked 
holes” in the testimony given, Mr. 
Vyshinsky stated “we lawyers” know 
the French proverb that “whoever 
tries to prove too much, winds up by 
proving nothing.” 


AIR RAIDS RESPONSIBLE In the case of 
the burning of the Taejon Jail, Mr. 
Vyshinsky argued, not a single wit- 
ness, even an American colonel, had 
said anything about North Koreans 
deliberately starting the fire. It went 
without saying, he added, that the jail 
and inmates were burned during an 
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American air raid. As for the “death 
marches,” which Mr. Vyshinsky term- 
ed “transfers” of prisoners, he said 
hardships under ravages of war, with 
the United States Air Force destroy- 
ing everything, including food stocks, 
were unavoidable. And what medical 
assistance could there be when doc- 
tors, nurses, and medical facilities were 
destroyed by the Americans? 

Thus, he went on, the alleged facts 
in the United States documentation 
never took place but were concocted 
into a patchwork quilt of accusations 
for political purposes. This was done 
to cover their own crimes, which were 
comparable to those committed by the 
Hitlerite barbarians. There was suffi- 
cient evidence of this, he claimed, in 
records of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross and in United 
States press dispatches from the field. 
He recalled “atrocities” committed in 
American prison camps on Koje 
Island. 

At this “late stage,” according to 
Mr. Vyshinsky, the five sponsors of 
the resolution “suddenly remembered 
the Geneva Conventions although their 
armed forces participated in the bar- 
barous massacre of prisoners of war 
and the civilian population more than 
three years ago.” No truly peace- 
loving man could support a single 
paragraph of this proposal. Even the 
sections setting forth the contents of 
the Geneva Conventions could not be 
accepted because they were presented 
in the context of “sheer slander.” 

These circles, he continued, wished 
to wreck the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question and frustrate the 





THE WHOLE STORY presented by the United States was a “falsification,” according to Andrei 
At right is A. M. Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R. (left). 





peace-loving countries in reducing in- 
ternational tension. He concluded by 
denying that Lenin had ever said, as 
Mr. Ledge quoted, that “terror is the 
supreme argument of any power.” 
Such attempts as the United States 
was making in this item were doomed 
to failure, “for the forces of peace 
will vanquish the dark forces of war.” 


MOST “EVIL” SPEECH In reply, Sir Percy 
Spender, of Australia, termed the 
U.S.S.R. statement “as irresponsible 
and evil as any speech ever made in 
the General Assembly.” The five spon- 
sors had presented a mild resolution, 
but were now accused of all sorts of 
evil intentions. If Mr. Vyshinsky truly 
represented the Russian people and 
truly sought to express the peace- 
loving purpose of his country, Sir 
Percy declared, then “God help the 
cause of peace.” The chances of peace 
would be dim. 

If war crimes had been committed 
by any one, the Australian delegate 
asserted, he was prepared to condemn 
them, no matter who was guilty. He 
spoke of the way young people relied 
on the United Nations to avoid the | 
awful destruction of war and redress | 
the crimes of war perpetrated against | 
them, and hoped the Assembly would | 
consider its obligation as the “moral 
conscience of the world.” 

This obligation was defined by Sir | 
Percy as reducing in the field of war 
the inhumanities of war to the lowest 
possible level, condemning and trying 
to prevent cruel, wicked, barbaric and 
atrocious conduct jn war. If possible, 
those who outraged concepts of proper 
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conduct in warfare should be pursued 
to the end of the world that they 
might be brought ultimately to justice. 
If this was not presently possible, it 
was essential “not only to record our 
condemnation and abhorrence but to 
assert our determination that if and 
when the opportunity presents itself, 
those who were responsible shall be 
brought to book.” 

Sir Percy regretted that it had not 
proven possible to present a stronger 
resolution. He said he could not cast 
from his mind the awful and unneces- 
sary agonies that young bodies had 
had to endure in this war. Mr. Vyshin- 
sky, in his opinion, had exhibited a 
strange sense of amusement in dis- 
cussing this report. 

The world had not yet succeeded 
in governing international passions to 
the stage where war was impossible, 
he added. “How can we disarm,” he 
asked, “when the weak would then be 
threatened with extinction by the un- 
scrupulous strong?” Again, “what con- 
fidence can we have in the universal 
acceptance of decent ethical and moral 
standards when we are faced with the 
situation which we are discussing 
now?” 


PRIMA FACIE CASE Pointing out that 
international jurisprudence in connec- 
tion with war crimes had been built 
up at the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials 
of war criminals and that the Moscow 
Declaration was a move in the right 
direction, Sir Percy declared an over- 
all prima facie case had been estab- 
lished that atrocities had been com- 
mitted in Korea. Further investigation 
might be required to establish the pre- 
cise instances of atrocities. 

In the light of the facts, the joint 
draft was mild indeed, the Australian 
representative felt. It was easy enough 
for lawyers, especially one of Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s ability, to point out in- 
consistencies in a few cases and then 
argue that the whole case was worth 
nothing. This being a “human” docu- 
ment, inconsistencies were to be ex- 
pected. 

He asked whether Mr. Vyshinsky 
Was prepared to say that the photo- 
graphs in the Interim Historical Re- 
port, especially Pages 61-65, showing 
men killed with their hands tied be- 
hind their backs, were untrue. In 
conclusion, Sir Percy urged the As- 
sembly not to let the matter rest with 
this “tempered” resolution, but to re- 
main “alert for opportunity to call to 
justice those upon whose heads rests 
the heavy burden of this bestial crim- 
inality.” 


A “BLISTERING INDICTMENT” Dr, Chih- 
Mai Chen, of China, contended the 
evidence added up to “a blistering in- 
dictment” of the regimes in Commu- 
nist China and North Korea. The per- 
petrators had conducted themselves in 
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total disregard of all precepts of inter- 
national law and the elementary sense 
of human decency. The Communists 
had employed mass murder as an in- 
strument of policy, purely for political 
purposes. 

More atrocities had been committed 
by the Korean Communists than by 
the Chinese, he stated, simply because 
the latter joined the war later. Once 
they had joined, they were as brutal 
and committed as many atrocities pro- 
portionally. 

The employment of brutality for 
political purposes was at the very 
foundation of Communist ideology, he 
continued, and in this respect the 
Peiping regime was the most faithful 
image of the Soviet Union. Therefore, 
it should be no surprise to find the 
Chinese Communists among the per- 
petrators of atrocities. He supported 
the draft resolution, which, in his opin- 
ion, did not go far enough. 


NO DECENT NATION UNMOVED ‘The 
charges, said Daniel J. von Balluseck, 
of the Netherlands, could leave no 
decent human being and no decent 
nation unmoved. His countrymen had 
suffered atrocities of the same kind by 
the Hitlerite hordes, and recognized 
the awful pattern too well. 


Mr. von Balluseck expressed confi- 
dence that the charges had not been 
brought forward lightly, but only after 
painstaking efforts to examine care- 
fully all the cases and to collect evi- 
dence whenever possible on the spot. 
The resulting picture caused deep con- 
cern and gloom, the latter because 
only a few years after the close of 
World War II, the lessons of the war 
crimes trials had apparently been cast 
aside by some, who also had re- 
nounced the Geneva Conventions. The 
code of decency laid down in those 
Conventions, which arose from that 
war, should be maintained even under 
war conditions, 

It would be a tragic thing if the 
Geneva Conventions had lost their 
fundamental significance, he asserted; 
the accusations cast at least “a black 
shadow” of gravest doubt on the will- 
ingness of certain elements to observe 
them. He did not think the Assembly 
could go into the substance of these 
charges, but it could raise a voice 
against such practices wherever they 
appeared and by whomever committed. 

As for the counter-accusations, he 
said there might have been isolated 
cases of individual misconduct. But 
the rule of human decency was on the 
side of the United Nations forces, as 
had been recognized by the thousands 
of North Korean and Chinese prison- 
ers who refused to be repatriated. Fur- 
thermore, the United Nations camps 
had always been open to inspection 
by impartial Red Cross teams. He, 
too, supported the resolution. 


The documentation proved beyond 
all doubt the inhumanities of the Com- 
munists in Korea, stated Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, in endorsing 
the resolution. It might prove impos- 
sible ever to punish those responsible, 
he added, but the United Nations 
could not stand aside and forget those 
who had died for it. One could see 
now why Red Cross representatives 
had not been allowed near a single 
Communist prisoner of war camp. 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Bel- 
gium, also agreed the United Nations 
could not ignore the evidence of 
crimes against those who were per- 
forming a United Nations mission. It 
was true that the report was not com- 
plete, but the resolution did not ask 
the Assembly to pass judgment. While 
it Was not possible to do more now, 
it was not possible to do less than 
adopt this proposal. 


SOVIET CHARGES BASELESS The coun- 
ter-charges against United Nations 
forces were baseless, he held, but even 
if they were not, this would not justify 
the crimes committed by the other 
side—crimes which were supplemen- 
tary to the initial crime of the aggres- 
sion. Even if the Soviet allegations 
were warranted, would that not be 
further reason for all Members to join 
in condemnation of all forms of cruel- 
ty and violation of human rights of 
which these people had been victims? 

Vaclav David, of Czechoslovakia, 
shared the U.S.S.R. view that the 
United States was trying to impede 
international amity and promote war- 
like aspirations of American reaction- 
ary circles, and that the charges were 
provocative, fantastic fabrications. He, 
too, found discrepancies in figures and 
testimony in this report and earlier 
ones. Some testimony was obviously 
obtained under duress, he charged, 
and other cases were pure fantasy. The 
report, however, could not conceal the 
“true” atrocities visited on the Ko- 
rean people by the American forces. 


“BAREFACED LIES” Although Sir Glad- 
wyn was convinced of the truth of the 
United States case, Mr. David con- 
tinued, the British Defence Minister 
in 1951 and the British Commander 
in Korea in 1953 had not heard of the 
alleged ill-treatment of prisoners of 
war. The report was nothing but a 
heap of barefaced lies, designed to 
justify the crimes of the other side 
and justify United States support of 
the “Kuomintang clique” and opposi- 
tion to admission of the People’s Re- 
public of China to the United Nations. 

.For France, Maurice Faure stated 
such violations of morality and law 
could not be passed over in silence. 
There were horrors which even the 
horror of war could not mitigate. The 
superficial examination of the evidence 
by Mr. Vyshinsky in no way destroyed 
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its fundamental truth. French surviv- 
ors of Korean prison camps had con- 
firmed the stories of death marches, 
he reported. It was sad to note to 
what extent the Geneva Conventions 
had remained a dead letter. This de- 
bate, he hoped, would serve as a warn- 
ing to violators in the future and 
would strengthen attachment to the 
cause of peace. 

Although Greek soldiers in Korea 
had been spared such inhuman treat- 
ment, observed Alexis Kyrou, this 
good fortune did not allay the utter 
revolt these acts had aroused in 
Greece. The report did not make 
pleasant reading, and there was a 
clear duty to try to bring about a 
change of mind, if not change of 
heart, in these “creatures who are ap- 
parently living in a moral jungle.” 
The ultimate aim of the debate should 
be to reach toward a collective psy- 
chology of peace, which could not be 
achieved unless the Assembly vented 
indignation for crude violations of the 
Conventions and elementary ethics. 

S. F. du Toit, of South Africa, 
termed the resolution a call for de- 
nunciation of evil, which would serve 
as a warning for the future. Also sup- 
porting the text, Mario de Pimentel 
Brandao, of Brazil, said it seemed that 
a part of mankind was deprived of all 
moral sense and all notion of human 
dignity. It was ironic to him that a 
representative of a nation, Poland, 
whose sons had been slain in the 
Katyn forest, should rise in this As- 
sembly to uphold the authors of sim- 
ilar deeds. 

Although these deeds were contrary 
to international law, there was no 
need to resort to legal texts to pass 
judgment on the culprits, he thought. 
Natural feelings of civilized men were 
enough to condemn them before law 
and conscience. 


“INHUMAN PRACTICES” The evidence 
was conclusive, in the opinion of Dr. 
Alberto Dominguez Campora, of Uru- 
guay, that the Communist forces had 
applied practices which were inhuman 
and which were general. This double 
violation, of moral norms and the law, 
merited careful attention. It was the 
Assembly’s duty to see that the norms 
were respected. 

Sir Gladwyn, replying to a Czecho- 
slovak point, recalled that he had said 
nothing about British troops, but only 
that there was no doubt as to atroci- 
ties against United Nations troops and 
Korean civilians. If Mr. David was 
looking for definite proof of any in- 
dividual atrocity, the United Kingdom 
delegate suggested, he should back 
Mr. Lodge’s proposal for an impartial 
investigation. 

Salvador P. Lépez, of the Philip- 
pines, who also favored the resolution, 
pointed out that peace involved re- 
spect for the dignity of the human 
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being, veneration for human life as 
such. Peace conceived in any other 
terms was either academic or a dan- 
gerous delusion. Whoever proclaimed 
devotion to peace and yet averted his 
face from the evil of war atrocities be- 
trayed shallowness and insincerity. 

Since the Communists had refused 
to accept impartial investigation of 
earlier charges of bacterial warfare by 
the United Nations forces, Mr. Lépez 
concluded that they were interested 
only in the propaganda value of their 
accusations and in arousing hatred 
against United Nations forces, par- 
ticularly the United States. On the 
other hand, the position of the United 
Nations showed it was primarily inter- 
ested in establishing the true facts in 
both cases. 

The present question, he added, had 
not been raised in a retaliatory spirit 
but as a matter of grave concern to 
civilized nations. There was alarming 
evidence that something far more 
abominable than war atrocities, as 
such, was involved here. These were 
apparently deliberately planned and 
carried out on a large scale. Clearly, 
the process of selective liquidation was 
to deprive the Korean people of their 
leaders and reduce the population to 
docility and servitude. This amounted 
to genocide. 


NEW BREED OF MAN? The dread ques- 
tion to be asked, Mr. Lopez felt, was 
whether, under Communism, a new 
breed of man was being created whose 
mental attitudes and emotional reflexes 
were being deliberately conditioned to 
pursue without moral compunction the 
Communist doctrine of ruthless sub- 
ordination of the individual to the 
state and the Communist goal of world 
domination. The real danger lay in 
the production of this type of mani. 
The issue went to the very roots of 
the problem of peace, raising the 
question whether peace was possible 
between two ethical systems. 

A. M. Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., believed the provocative and 
slanderous nature of the United States 
item was only too evident. He said 
his delegation condemned all forms of 
brutality and atrocity, and demanded 
the punishment of war criminals. 
However, Sir Percy had not protested 
against “brutalities’” committed by 
“Anglo-American aggressors” against 
the Korean people. 

The photographs submitted, he 
stated, had the faces of the victims 
obscured so that not even the sex or 
age could be determined. Such pic- 
tures could not serve as evidence of 
atrocities said to have been committed 
by the North Koreans. He also criti- 
cized the testimony in contending that 
the United States had invented the 
whole thing to frustrate Soviet efforts 
to achieve a peaceful settlement of 
world problems. 


Dr. Victor Andrés Belaunde, of 
Peru, described the Assembly as “the 
juridical conscience of humanity” and, 
in his view, it had full jurisdiction 
over prisoners of war. It should never 
be forgotten that the aggression in 
Korea was initiated deliberately by 
North Korea and Communist China. 
The United Nations must obviously 
condemn immediately any party guilty 
of such atrocities. 

The general debate was concluded 
with statements by the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. and the United States. For the 
former, Kuzma V. Kiselyov renewed 
the arguments of other Soviet repre- 
sentatives that the atrocities were 
“mythical,” invented to serve the 
United States’ own ends. He said the 
photographs were of dead Chinese 
and North Koreans, passed off as 
American and South Korean victims. 
It was easy to drag from graves the 
bodies of Koreans shot by the Ameri- 
cans and the Syngman Rhee police 
and represent this as evidence of atroc- 
ities committed by the other side. To 
tie a dead body’s hands behind its 
back with metal wire could also be 
done by any one who needed some- 
thing to photograph. No amount of 
slander would enable the United States 
to conceal its illegal barbarous acts 
in Korea. 


UNITED STATES REBUTTAL In his reply, 
Mr. Lodge asserted that casualties in- 
flicted by the United States Air Force 
were inflicted in the normal course of 
war. He had not mentioned such cas- 
ualties by the other side, whose shells 
and guns came from the Soviet Union. 
The Assembly was not dealing with 
normal battle casualties but with 
atrocities. 

He said Mr. Vyshinsky had indulged 
in “lawyering” in regard to the United 
States evidence. In one instance, the 
latter had complained that there were 
not enough witnesses, and again he 
complained that whenever there was 
a massacre, miraculously there were 
survivors who could attest to the al- 
leged atrocities. The logical conclu- 
sion to this reasoning, apparently, was 
that the only real proof of guilt would 
be for all the witnesses to be dead. 

This was no legalistic question to 
be handled as in a courtroom, Mr. 
Lodge averred, but an intensely human 
question. The Communist riots in the 
prison camps, mentioned by Mr. 
Vyshinsky, were all instigated by the 
Communist high command for the 
purpose of putting the United Nations 
Command in the worst possible light 
while the armistice talks were going 
on. An elaborate system, master- 
minded by General Nam II of the 
North Korean Army, a former Soviet 
Army officer and Soviet citizen, in- 
stigated innocent prisoners to commit 
mass acts of violence. At that very 
time, this General was his country’s 
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chief delegate at the armistice talks. 
This, he added, set a record for inter- 
national double talk and double deal- 
ing. 

Another individual at Pan Mun 
Jom, disguised as a lieutenant or 
sergeant, was General Kim Pa, former 
Soviet MVD agent, who had the job 
of recruiting infiltration agents to carry 
instructions into the prison camps, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lodge. He then asked 
whether Mr. Vyshinsky would support 
a proposal to constitute a Red Cross 
committee to conduct an inquiry into 
the atrocity charges. If he considered 
the United States evidence “bosh,” he 
should welcome an objective investiga- 
tion. 

The United States, with half a mil- 
lion young men in Korea, had thus 
furnished the strongest possible motive 
to establish a lasting peace in that 
country, Mr. Lodge pointed out. The 
situation was tragic and atrocious. 

Mr. Naszkowski and Mr. Vyshin- 
sky replied to points made earlier. The 
latter said he had already proven that 
there was no substance to the United 
States testimony. The proposal for an 
investigating committee was rather 
late, he thought, and quite obviously 
made for’ public consumption; no seri- 
ous inquiry was contempated. Mr. 
Lodge, said Mr. Vyshinsky, should re- 
member the Russian proverb, “Lies 
have short legs.” 


PRE-VOTE EXPLANATIONS Immediately 
before the vote, Mohammad Zafrulla 
Khan, of Pakistan, saw no reason to 
conclude that the United States’ evi- 
dence had been manufactured. He de- 
plored the fact that men anywhere 
should be guilty of such barbarities, 
and wished to express his “sense of 
outrage” by voting for the condemna- 
tory paragraph of the resolution. In 
connection with the other operative 
paragraph, however, there had been 
no opportunity for the other parties to 
be heard. 


The United Nations, he said, held 
a dual function in regard to Korea: 
on the one hand, it was in a sense a 
party to the conflict; on the other, it 
represented the moral conscience of 
the civilized world, not seeking ad- 
vantage for any side. Therefore, all 
parties and viewpoints should be 
heard. He would have to abstain on 
this paragraph and if it were carried, 
on the whole text, (There was only 
the one vote.) 

Dr. Rodolfo Mufoz, of Argentina, 
listed three reasons why he was vot- 
ing for the measure: (1) Argentina 
could not but support a condemnation 
of torture of civilian populations and 
war prisoners, a violation of interna- 
tional law and human rights; (2) 
alarm should be voiced to prevent 
such excesses in the future, since there 
was dire threat from the present in- 
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Death of Sir Benegal Narsingh Rau 


HE General Assembly on No- 

vember 30 observed a minute of 
silence in memory of Sir Benegal 
Narsingh Rau, of India, a judge of the 
International Court of Justice. Sir 
Benegal, former permanent represen- 
tative of India to the United Nations, 
had died earlier that day in Switz- 
erland. 

In expressing condolences on be- 
half of the Assembly, President Mad- 
ame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit recalled 
that Sir Benegal had made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the United 
Nations and was an_ outstanding 
statesman in India. On the same day, 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
cabled messages of sympathy to the 
Foreign Minister of India and the 
President of the International Court. 


IRREPARABLE LOSS Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., United States representative to 
the United Nations, issued a statement 
expressing “not only our sense of loss 
but that of the United Nations and 
the world.” Sir Benegal’s work, the 
statement said, would be a permanent 
part of the structure for that “peace- 
ful world which he worked so hard 
to build.” The Indian Delegation, in 
a statement, pointed out that Sir Bene- 
gal had worked unswervingly for the 
cause of peace and understanding 
among nations and that his death was 
an irreparable loss. 

During his service as a United 
Nations representative, Sir Benegal, 
a soft-spoken but fluent speaker, made 
one of his most eloquent speeches 
when the question of the United Na- 
tions forces crossing the 38th Parallel 
in Korea came under debate. He 
pleaded India’s view against any ac- 
tion which might widen hostilities. 

Among other United Nations posts, 
he was a member of the International 
Law Commission of which he was 
elected Vice-Chairman in April 1949. 
He was head of the Indian delegation 
to the General Assembly for several 
sessions, and became permanent rep- 





resentative at Headquarters in 1949. 
He took office as a justice in the Inter- 
national Court on February 6, 1952. 


DISTINGUISHED CAREER Sir Benegal, 
who was a graduate of Madras Uni- 
versity and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, played many distinguished 
roles in India. He was one of the 
architects of its Constitution, was 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
then Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir. He also revised the Indian 
Statute Book from 1935 to 1937, for 
which he was knighted. 


He was Chairman of the Commis- 
sion for Adjudication of the inter- 
state dispute regarding the Indus in 
1941-42 and of the Committee for 
Codification of Hindu Law in 1940- 
41 and 1943-46. 


Sir Benegal began in the Indian 
Civil Service in 1910, later joining the 
Legislative Department of the Gov- 
ernment as adviser on legal matters. 
In 1947, he advised the Constitutent 
Assembly of Burma in framing Bur- 
ma’s Constitution, having been con- 
stitutional adviser to the Constituent 
Assembly of India in the previous 
year. 





ternational situation; (3) the United 
Nations must express concern “for 
physical and moral integrity of the 
human person, in peace or war.” 
Supporting the resolution, Dr. José 
Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, believed 
the Korean atrocities were a mani- 
festation of the concept of subordina- 
tion of the person to the state. Besides 
condemning atrocities, the United Na- 
tions must draw the world’s attention 
to the need for being constantly alert 
to protect the human personality when 
it was gravely threatened. The resolu- 
tion would show the Organization did 
not wash its hands of these matters. 


INDONESIA’S POSITION After the vote, 
Dr. Abu Hanifah, of Indonesia, said 


his delegation considered atrocities, 
especially against those in a defence- 
less position, as a crime of utmost 
gravity. Although it favored the sec- 
ond, third and fourth preambular par- 
agraphs, as well as the second opera- 
tive one, Indonesia thought the ac- 
cused should eventually have a chance 
to state his side of the case, however 
sad it might be, through a neutral in- 
vestigating committee. Since the text 
had been voted as a whole, he had 
abstained. 


Mr. Vyshinsky argued that, as the 
resolution in essence was slanderous, 
the U.S.S.R. had had to oppose even 
those parts which in themselves were 
innocuous. 
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Call to Governments to Meet 


Fund Crisis in Korean Aid 


HEN the United Nations de- 

cided to repel the aggression in 
Korea, it also assumed the solemn obli- 
gation to restore the Korean economy. 
The first of its responsibilities has been 
carried out. Fulfilment of the second 
responsibility, however, is threatened 
by lack of funds, as Lieutenant-Gener- 
al John B. Coulter, Agent-General for 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA), told the General 
Assembly’s Second (Economic and Fi- 
nancial) Committee on December 2. 


UNnkRa’s aim is to help restore the 
Korean nation to its 1949 level of sub- 
sistence, its activities being financed 
from voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments. (Three years ago, the As- 
sembly set a contributions target of 
$250,060,000, Only $207,600,000 was 
pledged, of which no more than $88,- 
600,000 has so far been paid in.) 

The Agency’s task, the Agent-Gen- 
eral explained, entails restoring na- 
tional productivity by the rehabilitation 
of capital facilities, by greatly enlarg- 
ing per capita consumption, by re- 
building and extending medical, educa- 
tion and social services, by raising ex- 
ports substantially. 

After two years—1951 and 1952— 
devoted primarily to building up an 
organization and establishing the op- 
erational and administrative machinery 
to carry out a program, UNKRA grew 
into an effective force this year, with a 
$70,000,000 program for 1952-53 be- 
ing put into action, (See box.) Its vari- 
Ous activities have contributed to the 
recent improvement in the Korean 
economy. 


GO-AHEAD SIGNAL The cease-fire was a 
signal for it to go ahead, Lt.-Gen. 
Coulter continued. Evaluations of eco- 
nomic needs, painstakingly drafted 
with the help of the Korean Govern- 
ment and the specialized agencies, were 
translated into action as fast as goods 
arrived and funds were received. 

Unkra’s plans for 1953-54 are 
aimed at continuing and expanding 
this work. Lack of funds, however, 
threatens to delay their implementa- 
tion. 

The outlay for the prospective 1953- 
1954 program has already had to be 
reduced from $130,000,000 to $85,- 
000,000, so that many of the very im- 
portant projects under way could not 
be implemented during the current 
year. Unless pledges of contributions 
by governments are paid before the 
end of 1953 and substantial new 
pledges made, the Agent-General 
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stressed, UNKRA may be unable to 
implement even the reduced program. 


CRUCIAL POINT The Agency thus stands 
at a crucial point in its existence. Proj- 
ects are being developed rapidly. Re- 
quests are being received from the Re- 
public of Korea, and UNKRA stands 
ready to implement an integrated re- 
construction program, but the current 
financial plight is so desperate that the 
Agent-General was obliged to inform 
the Committee that he had neither the 
funds nor the prospect of receiving the 
funds to carry out the program origi- 
nally planned. He also requested that 
the target for contributions be in- 
creased from $250,000,000 to $266,- 
000,000 to obtain enough funds to pay 
for plans up to June 1955, The sum 
of $67,000,000, he said, is needed to 
meet 1954 plans, and $110,000,000 to 
meet 1955 plans. 

It would be disheartening to the Ko- 
rean people and damaging to United 
Nations prestige if financial difficulties 
made it impossible for UNKRA to carry 
out its program completely. 


ASSEMBLY ACTION Five days after Lt.- 
Gen. Coulter appealed to the Second 
Committee for more funds, the Gen- 
eral Assembly took steps to meet the 
financial difficulties facing UNKRA. 

Noting with concern that there were 
not enough funds available to imple- 
ment the programs for 1953-54 and 
1954-55 (which it approved subject to 
consultation between the Agent-Gen- 
eral and the Advisory Committee to 
UNKRA), the Assembly urged all gov- 
ernments to give immediate considera- 
tion to the prompt payment of pledges 
already made or to the making of con- 
tributions if they have not already 
taken such action. 

Specialized agencies and non-gov- 
ernmental organizatinos, it also rec- 
ommended, should furnish all possible 
aid to UNKRA. 

In addition, the Assembly asked its 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds to negotiate with 
governments on their pledges to 
UNKRA. It also commended the Agent- 
General for his work, and noted: with 
satisfaction that the Agency’s programs 
are being implemented in close co-op- 
eration with the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and the United Na- 
tions Command, and in consultation 
with the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea. 


VOTING The resolution to this effect 
was adopted by 52 votes to 0, with 5 
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RECONSTRUCTION WORK 
IN KOREA 


Under its $70,000,000 program for 
the financial year 1952-53, the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy (UNKRA): 

vaccinated 250,000 head of cattle; 
imported grain at a cost of $11,- 

000,000 and fertilizer at a cost of 

$9,000,000; 

made 42,000,000 seedling trees 
available for reforestation and pro- 
vided 800 bicycles for forest guards; 
commissioned surveys by the 

World Health Organization, the 

Food and Agriculture Organization, 

and the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization; 

provided 50,000 textbooks for 
universities, secretarial supplies for 

Ewha Women’s University, and 

training textbooks for a nation-wide 

literacy campaign; 

procured 55,000 spindles for the 
rehabilitation of the textile industry; 

purchased 574 trucks to aid the 
crippled transportation system; 

established a mineral assay lab- 
oratory and a metal-mining school, 
and took steps towards rehabilitating 
and developing the coal mining in- 
dustry; 

undertook the construction of 

5,500 houses of Korean design by 

using a rammed-earth process sub- 

stantially cheaper than that employ- 
ing imported materials; 

established a rehabilitation centre 
for the physically handicapped; 

provided four mobile health 
clinics; 

procured tools and equipment for 
vocational training; 

assisted in the construction of 
1,000 classrooms; 

provided nets for fishermen, and 
procured a harbor dredge, navigation 
aids and other essential items for 
the rehabilitation of damaged docks 
and harbors. 


In addition, UNKRA undertook pre- 
liminary work toward the rehabilita- 
tion or establishment of power gen- 
erating and distributing facilities. It 
laid the groundwork for restoration 
and expansion of the mining, textile, 
cement, briquetting, flat glass, paper, 
farm-tool and fishing industries. It 
developed cottage and village indus- 
tries, and, with the co-operation of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, began a program of 
community development employment. 





abstentions, on the recommendation of 
the Second Committee, where it was 
approved by a vote of 33-0, with 5 ab- 
stentions, the resolution being pro- 
posed jointly in Committee by Argen- 


tina, Canada, France, Philippines, 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 
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Housing project at Wolfach, Germany. 








Resume of Refugee-Aid Projects 
Helped by Ford Foundation Grant 


EARLY 300,000 refugees in 

Europe are benefiting, either 
directly or indirectly, from operations 
undertaken with a $2,900,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation in the 
twelve months from October 1, 1952 
to September 30, 1953, the Office of 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees has reported. 

Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
the High Commissioner, is Admini- 
strator of the grant, which was made 
in 1952 for use in refugee-aid projects. 
Funds have been used for activities in 
seven European countries, Trieste, and 
several overseas countries. 

Nearly $8,000,000 in national cur- 
rencies has been contributed by out- 
side sources—governments, local au- 
thorities, voluntary agencies and the 
refugees themselves in the form of 
free labor—for projects initiated with 
funds from the Ford grant. 

Projects include housing develop- 
ments, resettlement of farm families, 
assistance in procurement of visas, vo- 
cational training, establishment of 
youth community centres, and crea- 
tion of counseling centres to aid 
refugees with personal problems. 


ACHIEVEMENTS Some achievements are: 

Strengthening activities of voluntary 
agencies in visa-procurement, which 
has contributed to granting visas to 
more than 13,000 refugees — 2,600 
sponsored by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference from October 
1952 through May 1953 and 6,377 by 
the World Council of Churches and 
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4,000 by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion during the first nine months of 
1953. These results stem from only a 
small part ($200,000) of the program, 
which is mainly designed to initiate 
demonstration projects in the social 
assimilation of refugee families within 
European communities and to provide 
vocational training for young refugees. 

Resettlement of refugee farm fami- 
lies on abandoned farms or in new 
agricultural communities in France, 
Germany, Austria, Turkey and 
Greece, affecting 1,560 people. 

Housing schemes in Germany and 
Austria which will draw more than 
8,900 refugees from the camp atmos- 
phere and enable them to live in their 
own homes in areas where work is 
obtainable. 

Vocational training, which is al- 
ready benefiting 12,400 youths by 
equipping them with skills that are 
in demand. 

Establishment of youth and com- 
munity centres and providing train- 
ing for youth leadership, Grants have 
been made for the establishment of 
21 youth centres and 11 community 
centres where refugee youth, all of 
whom have been deprived of normal 
family life, are given opportunities to 
learn “the elements of responsible 
citizenship.” In addition, more than 
2,300 refugee youth have been trained 
in special courses to take charge of 
community activities. 

Establishment of counseling centres 
to provide free advice to refugees on 


personal problems. More than 50,000 
refugees are involved in this series of 
projects. 

Support for the High Commission- 
er’s emergency plan to meet part of 
the crisis which arose in Western 
Germany in January 1953 as a result 
of the continued arrival of more than 
2,000 refugees every day in West 
Berlin. The allocation from the Ford 
Grant was quickly followed by gifts 
in cash or kind from various Euro- 
pean governments and other sources 
to the value of $552,600. The emer- 
gency plan envisaged support for 
youth activities, vocational training 
and permanent and semi-permanent 
housing schemes. 

Attraction of additional sums from 
governments and local authorities in 
matching contributions to Ford 
Foundation expenditure. Altogether, 
$7,943,774 from outside sources is 
being used in conjunction with allo- 
cations from the grant. In many cities 
the Ford contribution was clearly the 
decisive factor in obtaining this finan- 
cial assistance from other sources. 


CRITERIA The projects were carefully 
selected to conform with the criteria 
suggested by the Foundation: 

(a) the work must help the refu- 
gees to help themselves; 


(b) programs should be carried 
out without discrimination among 
refugee groups; ‘ 


(c) it must promote the integra- 
tion of the refugees in the communi- 
ties in which they live, as well as pro- 
vide new resettlement opportunities 
abroad; 

(d) the work must not relieve 
governments of their normal responsi- 
bilities; 

(e) programs of direct 
relief should be avoided; 

(f) so far as possible, the empha- 
sis should be on youth. 

Six international voluntary agencies, 
in conjunction with their national 
counterparts, are carrying out most of 
the operational side of the program. 
They are: the World Council of Chur- 
ches, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, the Lutheran 
World Federation, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 

A number of projects are also being 
handled by the International Rescue 
Committee, the International Social 
Service, the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, World’s O.R.T., the Unitarian 
Service Committee, the United 
Ukrainian-American Relief Committee 
and the World University Service. 

The High Commissioner, as Admin- 
istrator of the grant, selected the pro- 
grams with David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labor 
Organization, acting as honorary ad- 
viser. 


material 
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International Court of Justice on 


Minquiers and Ecrehos Groups 


Rocky Channel Islands Used for Fishing Bases, Bird Watching 
and Holidays Have Been Under the Jurisdiction of Jersey 


Islands and Sovereignty Belongs to the United Kingdom 


OVEREIGNTY over the bleak, 

rocky islets in La Manche known 
as the Minquiers and Ecrehos groups, 
in so far as these islets are capable of 
appropriation, belongs to the United 
Kingdom. This was the unanimous 
decision of the International Court of 
Justice on November 17 in an amic- 
able proceeding between France and 
Great Britain brought to establish 
title. 

Close under the lee of the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula and thus physically 
closer by a score of miles to France 
than to Great Britain, the islands 
were claimed by the latter on the 
basis of actual possession and by a 
chain of title resulting from the con- 
quest of England by William Duke of 
Normandy in 1066. This union be- 
tween England and Normandy was 
ended in 1204 when Philip Augustus 
of France conquered Normandy. His 


attempts to occupy the Channel Is- 
lands were, however, unsuccessful. 

While both sides produced ancient 
treaties and documents (one was a 
judgment of the Court of France in 
1202 condemning John Lackland to 
forfeit all the lands which he held in 
fee of the King of France; the United 
Kingdom disputed the validity and 
even the existence of the judgment) 
the Court held that what was of de- 
cisive importance was the evidence 
relating directly to possession of the 
groups. 

Medieval records showed a close 
relationship between Ecrehos and the 
Jersey Islands, British owned, which 
grew closer during the nineteenth cen- 
tury as oyster fishing became increas- 
ingly important. Jersey exercised juris- 
diction and local administration on 
Ecrehos, taxed what habitable huts 
there were and registered, in Jersey, 


real estate transactions on the Ecre- 
hos. For these islets and rocks, the 
Court found this evidence conclusive 
in favor of title in Great Britain. 

Real estate transactions in the Min- 
quiers were also recorded in Jersey. 
And in the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth century, Jersey officials ex- 
ercised other state functions in the 
islands, including inquests on corpses 
and taxing homes built there. 

In addition to relying on docu- 
ments going back to 1022, France as- 
serted ownership on the basis of 
buoys and lights protecting the is- 
lands, official visits there and a house 
built in 1939 with a subsidy from the 
Mayor of Granville, in Normandy. 
The Court found that the lights and 
buoys purported to aid navigation to 
and from French ports and were for 
the protection of ships against the 
dangerous reefs of the islets. Britain’s 
claim, the court found, was also long 
(Britain showed that in 1615-17 and 
1692 the manorial court of the fief of 
Noirmont in Jersey exercised jurisdic- 
tion over wrecks found at the Min- 
quiers) and ruled more heavily on 
conclusive evidence of possession and 
exercise of sovereignty. 

In a concurring opinion, Judge 
Alejandro Alvarez, expressed regret 
that the parties had attributed exces- 
sive importance to medieval evidence 
and had not sufficiently taken into ac- 
count the state of international law or 
its present tendencies in regard to ter- 
ritorial sovereignty. 
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Judges Jules Basdevant and Levi 
Fernandes Carneiro also wrote con- 
curring opinions. 

Judge Basdevant stated that to a 
great extent his reasons differed from 
those of the Court. He considered 
that the case essentially concerned the 
division of the Duchy of Normandy 
in the Middle Ages between the King 
of France and the King of England. 
Although he thought the evidence in- 
conclusive, he considered it a reason- 
able hypothesis that the King of Eng- 
land, who held the principal Channel 
Islands, was in a position to exercise 
power over the Ecrehos and Minquiers 
and therefor held them within the 
meaning of the Treaty of 1360 which 
recognized the right of the King of 
England to the islands which he “now 
holds.” Some confirmation of this 
hypothesis was to be found in the 
functions exercised by Jersey author- 
ities in the islets in recent years. 

Judge Carneiro accepted the judg- 
ment and all the reasons in support 
thereof given by the Court. In an in- 
dividual opinion, he presented a de- 
tailed analysis of the evidence which 
had influenced his vote. In conclusion 
he called attention to certain interests 
of France concerning fishery rights and 
electrical development which he be- 
lieved should be safeguarded. 
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Fish, Birds and Holiday Makers 


The principal industry of the Min- 
quiers and Ecrehos groups of islets is 
fishing. The area around Minquiers in 
particular is said to be rich in oysters, 
prawns, lobsters, congers, skate, bass, 
mullet and ormer, an ear-shaped shell 
fish clamped under rocks and un- 
covered only at low water. The tides 
in the area rise and fall between 30 
and 40 feet twice a day. 

In addition to fishermen’s huts there 
are on the islands a few shelters used 
by holiday makers, some of whom 
have found bird watching on the 
rocky islets particularly rewarding. 

The Ornithological Section of the 
Societe Jersiaise, who use Maitresse 
Isle in the Minquiers as a bird obser- 
vatory, have established bird nets 


there. During the war, the Germans 
established an anti-aircraft post on the 
island. 

The islands were apparently inhabi- 
ted in paleolithic times, and in the 
Middle Ages Maitre Isle, of Les 
Ecrehos, supported a small Cister- 
cian Priory, ruins of which remain. 

Both French and British nationals 
use the islands for fishing and holi- 
days. The decision of the Court is 
not expected to result in any change 
in the use of the rocks. Both Britain 
and France disclaimed any desire to 
upset the life of the islets. 

The Court action simply sought a 
ruling as to title and the two countries 
came before it “arm in arm,” Sir 
Lionel Heald said. 


Professor André Gros, left, of France, and Sir Lionel Heald, for the United Kingdom. 
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Assembly Invites Urgent Council 


Consideration of Forced Labor 


Resolution Requests Governments Which Have Not Yet Done 


So to Reply to ad hoc Committee’s Request for Com- 


ments and Observations on Allegations 


REPORT issued last summer by 

the ad hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor described the existence 
in the world of two principal systems 
of forced labor, the first employed as 
a means of political coercion or pun- 
ishment for holding or expressing 
political views, the second for impor- 
tant economic purposes. The members 
of the Committee, who devoted almost 
two years to intensive research and 
investigation, were Paal Berg, of Nor- 
way; Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of 
India, Chairman; and Enrique Garcia 
Sayan, of Peru. The Committee was 
jointly established by the International 
Labor Organization and the United 
Nations. 


The report was not, discussed at last 
summer’s session of the Economic and 
Social Council. The item, Evidence of 
the Existence of Forced Labor, was 
added. to the agenda of the current 
session of the Assembly at the request 
of the United States. 


PROMOTE PROGRESS Opening the general 
Debate in the Third (Social, Human- 
itarian and Cultural) Committee, Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord, of the United States, 
said that her Government had asked 
that: the item be included in the As- 
sembly’s agenda in view of the deter- 
mination of the United Nations to 
promote social and economic progress, 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights and the dignity and worth 
of the human person, and to achieve 
international co-operation in solving 
economic, social, cultural and human- 
itarian problems. The item was con- 
cerned not with isolated cases of 
forced labor which violated national 
laws, or with forced labor strictly 
limited and defined under criminal 
legislation, but with systems of forced 
or corrective labor used as a means 
of political coercion or constituting 
an important element in a country’s 


economy; in other words, with evi- 


dence of wholesale suppression of 
human rights by governmental action. 


The undeniably competent and neu- 
tral ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor, she said, had concluded that 


‘systems of forced labor did in fact 
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threaten fundamental human rights 
and the freedom and status of work- 
ers, in contravention of the Charter, 
and that the central source of infec- 
tion was the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Forced labor as a means 
of political coercion and as an essen- 
tial part of the national economy went 
hand in hand with U.S.S.R. commu- 
nism. The evidence for that grave 
statement given the report fell under 
six headings. 


PENAL CODES First, the various laws 
and regulations of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, its constituent Re- 
publics and the peoples’ democracies 
explicitly provided for several types 
of forced labor. The penal code of the 
Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Re- 
publics provided for corrective labor 
without deprivation of liberty, under 
which sentences up to a maximum of 
one year were passed on minor of- 
fences; for deprivation of liberty with 
corrective labor, which meant con- 
finement in colonies or camps for 
periods up to twenty-five years; and 


for exile with corrective labor, de- | 


scribed by a U.S.S.R. penologist as a 
powerful repressive measure intended 
to counter the opposition of elements 
hostile to socialist reconstruction, to 
re-educate and instill a sense of dis- 
cipline in workers who committed 
serious crimes, and to provide man- 
power for large-scale construction 
projects in distant areas of the Soviet 
Union. 


Secondly, the system was designed 
mainly to suppress any elements of 
the population not fully in accord with 
communist dictatorship; the first ar- 
ticle of the RSFSR penal code fully 
illustrated that thesis. 


Thirdly, the legal system was so 
directed as to diminish effective pro- 
tection of the individual. Article 6 
of the RSFSR penal code included 
inaction as a ground for prosecution 
(page 479 of the report), and article 
16 the principle of analogy, extending 
penal responsibility to acts not listed 
as punishable acts in the penal code 
(page 481 of the report). Article 58 
(1) (c) of the penal code embodied 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization brought 
its four-day session in Geneva to a 
close on November 27 with a deci- 
sion to take a number of measures 
based on the report of the United 
Nations-ILo ad hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor. 


When the ad hoc Committee’s re- 
port was issued last June, the Govern- 
ing Body decided to give sympathetic 
consideration to the recommendations 

Hi it contained. 


On the proposal of its International 
Organizations Committee, the Gov- 
erning Body agreed to take these 
further steps: 

to appeal to governments which 
have not yet ratified four 1Lo con- 


ventions dealing with forced labor 
or with indigenous workers, urging 
them to give prompt consideration 
to ratification; 

to invite metropolitan govern- 
ments to consider applying four 
conventions without modification to 


all their 
tories; 

to consider as soon as possible 
the desirability of revising the 
Forced Labor Convention adopted 
by the ILo in 1930 to make it pro- 
vide for complete suppression of 
forced or compulsory labor in all 
its forms; 

to affirm ILo’s willingness to in- 
tensify its efforts toward the aboli- 
tion of forced labor practices of an 
economic character, including prac- 
tices not envisaged when the con- 
ventions on forced labor and in- 
digenous workers were adopted. 


non-metropolitan _ terri- 





the principle of collective responsibil- 
ity, extending punishment to the 
offender’s family (page 484 of the 
report). Offenders were not always 
provided with defense counsel, and the 
latter’s first duty was to the State and 
not to his client (page 89 of the re- 
port). Furthermore, persons could be 
sent to forced labor without trial, 
under special administrative machin- 
ery set up by the secret state police. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE A fourth kind 
of evidence considered by the Com- 
mittee showed that forced labor was 
of considerable economic importance 
to the U.S.S.R. The Committee’s find- 
ings, based on official Soviet sources, 
were that political and other prisoners 
were used for large-scale public works, 
the development of areas where new 
raw materials had been discovered 
and the economic development of 
previously uncultivated regions. The 
Committee had received the impres- 
sion that corrective labor played a 
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Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, of the United States. 


relatively large part in the national 
economy. Corrective labor camps and 
colonies seemed to be _ scattered 
throughout the Soviet Union, but 
were apparently mainly located in dis- 
tant and underpopulated parts of the 
country. 


The Committee had not drawn any 
general conclusions on the basis of a 
fifth kind of evidence—testimony by 
former prisoners about conditions in 
labor camps, because it had made it a 
rule to base its conclusions mainly on 
laws and regulations. Even so, the 
report stated that a very large major- 
ity of the former prisoners who had 
been heard had described the condi- 
tions as inhuman, especially as re- 
gards accommodation of food and 
the establishment of absolutely unrea- 
sonable production norms. 


The Sixth category of evidence 
showed conclusively that the Soviet 
forced labor system was not limited to 
penal labor. The report stated that 
Soviet legislation provided for various 
measures involving compulsion to work 
or restricting freedom of employment 
and that those measures, applied as 
they were on a large scale in the 
interests of the national economy, led 
to a system of forced or compulsory 
labor constituting an important ele- 
ment in the economy of the country. 
Thus, whole groups of persons were 
obliged by order of the public author- 
ities to take up or remain in a given 
job, against their will if necessary, and 
might be penalized for not doing so. 


The laws, methods and institutions 
of the people’s democracies differed 
from those of the Soviet Union only 
in detail. According to the report, the 
people’s democracies had the same 
types of forced labor, the same judi- 
cial and administrative processes and 
the same disregard for the rights of 
the individual and they used forced 
labor to suppress “class enemies.” 


If any further proof were needed, 
it would be found in the attitude of 
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the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
its supporters whenever the question 
of forced labor was raised in the 
United Nations. During the debates 
which had led to the establishment of 
the Committee, they had not made the 
slightest attempt to refute the material 
supporting the charges, but had as- 
serted that their laws were excellent, 
humanitarian and progressive and that 
forced labor was non-existent in their 
countries. All statements to the con- 
trary had been described as “tenden- 
tious, inaccurate and entirely unre- 
liable,” “pure invention,” “fabricated 
by German fascists” and “a flagrant 
violation of the truth.” Moreover, 
only two of the countries concerned 
had acknowledged receipt of the sum- 
maries of the accusations and the 
supporting documentary evidence sent 
to them by the Committee. Poland 
had merely returned the report, but 
the U.S.S.R. reply had stated that the 
documents had not been examined 
because they contained slanderous 
accusations. 


It was obvious that no United Na- 
tions resolution or convention would 
provide a final solution of the prob- 
lem of the existence of the brutal slave 
systems which were in force in certain 
parts of the world. Some action must 
be taken, however, by countries which 
wished to avoid becoming party to 
that gross violation of the provisions 
on human rights in the Charter. The 
spotlight of public debate must be 
thrown on the subject, in the hope 
that the moral pressure of the United 
Nations would lead to remedial meas- 
ures which only the countries con- 
cerned could take. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS The United States, said 
Georgi F. Saksin, of the U.S.S.R., was 
basing itself on the conclusions 
reached by the ad hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor after an allegedly “im- 
partial study.” The U.S.S.R. regarded 
that Committee’s report as a collec- 
tion of forgeries and was therefore 
surprised that it shiould have been 
published under tke auspices of the 
International Labor Office and the 
United Nations. 


The Committee had held 59 meet- 
ings, most of them closed, and its 
report contained a great many slander- 
ous accusations against the U.S.S.R. 
and the people’s democracies. 


In the U.S.S.R., citizens ‘really 
enjoyed the basic rights guaranteed to 
them by the 1936 Constitution. The 
land and the means of production be- 
longed to the community; workers, 
peasants and intellectuals worked for 
themselves and not for capitalist 
exploiters. All had the means of sub- 
sistence and all benefited from the 
technical advances resulting from 
socialist development. 


STUDY PROPOSED At the twelfth session 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
the U.S.S.R. delegation had submitted 
a draft resolution which would have 
allowed a full and objective study of 
the real working conditions of workers 
and employees in different countries. 
To that end it had proposed the 
establishment of a large international 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of all existing trade union organ- 
izations, irrespective of their political 
tendencies or religious beliefs. The 
Committee was to have dealt with 
the various aspects of the problem, in 
particular the situation of the unem- 
ployed wherever unemployment exist- 
ed and conditions in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. The proposal 
had been opposed by the United States 
and United Kingdom who had the 
Council adopt a resolution setting up 
an ad hoc Committee of only a few 
members who in no way represented 
the trade unions or the working 
masses. 


That Committee had met in Geneva 
and New York between October 1951 
and May 1953. It had refused to 
study real forced labor, in the form 
in which it appeared in capitalistic 
countries and colonial territories, and 
had been satisfied with receiving 
slanderous allegations against the 
U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies. 


OMISSIONS The Committee had quoted 
part of article 1 of the RSFSR penal 
code, but had left out an essential 
passage, which gave the provision its 
meaning by specifying that the socially 
dangerous acts referred to were noth- 
ing other than criminal activities. As 
a result of that omission the passage 
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cited was completely distorted. In 
fact, that was a universally recognized 
principle of social defence, and surely 
no state could be blamed for fighting 
crime. In the same paragraph, the 
authors of the report cited two extracts 
from works, one written by Mr. Vy- 
shinsky and Mr. Undrevich and the 
other by Mr. Vyshinsky alone. In 
both instances the English translation 
departed considerably from the Rus- 
sian original and radically changed its 
meaning. In the first passage reference 
was made to “courts under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” whereas 
the original simply spoke of courts 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
that is, of the workers’ and peasants’ 
courts; that was a legally dangerous 
and inacceptable falsification. The 
second passage dealt with the question 
of defeating “the opposition of class 
enemies,” whereas the original text 
referred to overcoming the class ene- 
mies who were a real danger to the 
security of the socialist system. The 
text had been distorted in order to 
give the impression that opposition 
was impossible and prohibited. 


PENAL CODE To say that the soviet 
penal code provided a legal basis for 
forced labor was either to tell a 
deliberate lie or to betray complete 
ignorance. The law must be examined 
in conjunction with the country’s eco- 
nomic structure, since its tenor re- 
flected the economic basis of society. 
In the Soviet Union all means of 
production were in the hands of the 
workers; private property and the 
exploitation of man by man had been 
abolished. In the U.S.S.R. the law, 
reflecting as it did the economic and 
social conditions of the country, was 
the expression of the people’s will. 


At first, when the exploiting classes 
had still existed, its purpose had been 
the abolition of exploitation. Subse- 
quently, it had established a social 
structure founded on a close alliance 
of workers and peasants. According 
to the provisions of the 1936 Con- 
stitution, the U.S.S.R. was a socialist 
state of workers and peasants. Soviet 
law hence provided the workers with 
a means of defending themselves 
against capitalist encirclement. It 
was designed to strengthen the eco- 
nomic and social structure and to 
protect the nation against any attempt 
to undermine its welfare and cultural 
development, which were firmly based 
on the soviet system. 


Forced labor was unknown in the 
Soviet Union, and persons convicted 
under the ordinary law were no longer 
exploited for the benefit of capitalists. 
The State re-educated them and de- 
veloped their knowledge and aptitude 
in order that they might become useful 
members of society. In most cases 
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such re-education was successful. He 
wished to point out that most of the 
so-called prisoners who had built the 
Baltic canal had been decorated for 
their work and had since been ap- 
pointed to important posts in industry. 


Furthermore, the Soviet Union con- 
sidered that it was less of a hardship 
for a convict to work than to remain 
idle. It was for that reason that on 
August 8, 1946, it had been decided 
that courts should have the right to 
impose detention in person—where 
the convict is deprived of the possi- 
bility of work—only on persons con- 
victed for crimes particularly danger- 
ous to the soviet society. In para- 
graphs 397 to 408 of the Committee’s 
report it was contended that the Soviet 
definition of “offence” was so broad 
that any opponent of the regime could 
be convicted. That was not the case. 
Articles 6, 58 and 59 of the RSFSR 
Penal Code contained definitions of 
“offence” in general and of certain 
counter-revolutionary offences. Those 
three articles did not constitute a rule 
per se but had to be read in conjunc- 
tion with a set of general rules. Fur- 
thermore, under article 1 of the Penal 
Code, only acts defined by statute as 
offences were punishable. 


NOT APPLIED Paragraph 398 of the re- 
port stated that according to Soviet 
legislation the penalty of deportation 
might be applied by the court to per- 
sons who, without having committed 
any concrete crime, are considered 
socially dangerous, in particular 
through their ties with criminal ele- 
ments or their previous activities. But 
the Committee itself recognized that 
that rule, like article 22 of the basic 
principles of penal legislation, to 
which it had referred, had not been in 
force since 1945. Article 4 of the 
U.S.S.R. code of procedure provided 
that a person could not be convicted 
unless he had actually committed a 
crime. 


Paragraph 407 of the report pur- 
ported to prove that in the Soviet 
Courts the rights of the defence were 
restricted. In fact, the provisions 
quoted in support of that argument 
had long ceased to be in force—fur- 
ther evidence of the misleading data 
on which the report was based. The 
argument was disproved by article 111 
of the U.S.S.R. Constitution which in 
all cases guaranteed the rights of an 
accused to defence. It could be proved 
that the remainder of the report was 
equally unfounded. However, in order 
not to waste the Committee’s time he 
would not touch upon points which 
were not directly related to the basic 
problem of labor. 


ERROR IN REPORT The ad hoc Commit- 
tee had tried to draw up a list of labor 
camps in the U.S.S.R. Most of that 


information was based on false data. 
Referring to the camp at Unzha, for 
example, in the region of Ivanov, the 
report mentioned Sukhobezvodna rail- 
way station, whereas that station was 
situated in the region of Gorki, a long 
way from the region of Ivanov. In a 
later passage the report mentioned the 
same station as being in the Uzbek 
Republic, some 4,000 kilometres from 
the place where it was actually 
situated. In another context, the re- 
port referred to the Bezymyansk 
quarry, whereas Bezymyansk was 
situated in a sandy area where there 
were no stones. The documents in 
question were therefore merely a series 
of obvious slanders and lies, which the 
United States delegation repeated 
without troubling to verify their ac- 
curacy. The Committee had resorted 
to the same slanderous propaganda 
concerning the people’s republics, par- 
ticularly Bulgaria. The report at- 
tempted to show that forced labor was 
imposed by court sentences and had 
its basis in the general legislation. Yet 
the Bulgarian Penal Code, article 22 
and 23, referred to corrective labor 
without deprivation of liberty or to 
suitable labor with deprivation of 
liberty. Moreover, that labor was not 
compulsory and did not apply to chil- 
dren or invalids. Political convicts 
were taught a trade and thus given a 
feeling of human dignity and partici- 
pation in the collective effort. They 
also received a wage and provision 
was made for remission of sentences. 
Hence neither forced labor nor even 
force re-education was involved, Fur- 
thermore, the number of those con- 
cerned was no more than a few thou- 
sand so that the form of imprisonment 
in question hardly constituted an eco- 
nomic and social system. 


WHITEWASH In actual fact the object 
of the slander was to whitewash the 
capitalist countries by pretending that 
they had no forced labor. The report 
did not even attempt to determine 
working conditions in the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom 
and most Latin-American countries, 
not to mention Africa, Japan and 
many other countries; it was therefore 
manifestly merely a demonstration of 
hostility towards the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies. The report 
also omitted to examine forced labor 
in the United States, though it con- 
stituted the very basis of that coun- 
try’s economy. In paragraph 519 of 
the report dealing with the question 
of the slavery of the Negro population 
in the United States, the Committee 
claimed that those allegations were 
unsubstantiated. In certain cases how- 
ever there was proof positive that 
could not be refuted; for example, 
paragraph 535 noted that the Law of 
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1925 of the State of Arkansas pro- 
vided for the hiring out of convicts for 
private purposes. But the Committee 
hastened to add that those activities 
did not play a significant part in the 
economy of the country. 

In its passages relating to the United 
Kingdom and the British colonies, the 
report did not mention the question 
of corporal punishment, even though 
corporal punishment was officially 
recognized and applied. The authors 
of the report also rejected the allega- 
tions concerning conscientious objec- 
tors, though those persons were sub- 
jected to exceptional measures, and 
they refused to examine the facts 
relating to forced labor in the Ca- 
meroons, Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda 
and Nigeria. That was further proof 
of the slanderous and untruthful na- 
ture of the report. 


PROPOSAL Before the Committee was 
a draft resolution, submitted by Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Greece, Pakistan, United Kingdom and 
United States; 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling the determination of the 
peoples of the United Nations under 
the Charter to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights and in_ the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, 

Regretting that the Economic and 
Social Council at its sixteenth session 
was unable to consider the conclusions 
contained in the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor, 

Considering that systems of forced 
labor constitute a serious threat to 
fundamental human rights and jeop- 
ardize the freedom and status of 
workers in contravention of the ob- 
ligations and provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations, 

Observing that the report of the 
ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor 
has now been placed on the agenda 
of the seventeenth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and of the 
123rd session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office, 

Considering that in view of this 
delay there is still time for certain 
governments which have not yet done 
so to provide information in response 
to the ad hoc Committee’s request 
for comments and observations on the 
allegations concerning them, 

Affirms the importance which it at- 
taches to the abolition of all systems 
of forced or “corrective” labor, 
whether employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing political views 
or on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of 
a country, 

Invites the Economic and Social 
Council and the International Labor 
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Dr. George F. Davidson, of Canada, Chairman, with R. Venkataraman, of India. 


Organization, as a matter of urgency, 
to give early consideration to the re- 
port of the ad hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor at their next sessions 
with this aim in view, 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
consult with governments who have 
not yet found it possible to provide 
information in response to the ad 
hoc Committee’s request to the effect 
that they submit such information be- 
fore the seventeenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council so that 
these replies may be brought to the 
attention of the Council, and 

Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to report on forced labor to 
the ninth session of the General As- 
sembly. 


PREMATURE R. Venkataraman, of India, 
considered discussion of the item by 
the Assembly premature. Considera- 
tion of the ad hoc Committee’s 
report had been postponed by the 
Council until its next session and 
the International Labor Organization, 
which had appointed the Committee 
jointly with the Council, had not con- 
sidered the report in detail. The Gov- 
erning Body of the 1Lo had decided 
that the Director-General should sub- 
mit appropriate proposals on the rec- 
ommendations in the report at the 
autumn session of the Governing 
Body. Apart from these procedural 
considerations, certain countries had 
not sent the ad hoc Committee their 
replies to the summaries of the allega- 
tions transmitted to them, but had 
returned the documents, on the ground 
that the allegations against them were 


slanderous. Other countries had been 
unable to submit their comments 
owing to lack of time and for other 
reasons. Their views would be placed 
on record in the discussion in the 
Council and the comments of several 
governments on the report would be 
available. The General Assembly 
would then be in a much better posi- 
tion to consider the matter thoroughly. 


INCLUSIVE Any study of forced labor 
should include all forms of such labor 
and all the circumstances involved. 
A preliminary study of the report 
showed that the Committee had inter- 
preted its terms of reference in such 
a way as to exclude some of the 
countries where forced labor might 
exist in practice. It had considered 
forced labor for political purposes 
and forced labor for economic pur- 
poses where such labor constituted an 
important element in the economy of 
the country, but had excluded forced 
labor not prescribed by state laws or 
regulations and forced labor extracted 
in violation of the country’s laws. 
The Committee had therefore placed 
undue emphasis on the word “sys- 
tems” in the Council resolution and 
had considered itself competent to 
deal with forced labor only if it was 
sanctioned by law or administrative 
measures, thus implying that, if illegal 
forced labor existed, it could not con- 
cern itself with the matter. 


ANOMALIES Moreover, the Committee 
had decided that forced labor sanc- 
tioned by law for economic reasons 
would not be regarded as forced labor 
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unless it was being practiced on such 
a wide scale as to constitute an im- 
portant element in the country’s econ- 
omy. That led to such anomalies as 
cases in which the Committee rejected 
evidence concerning the number and 
location of forced labor camps, but 
found that forced labor existed merely 
by analyzing administrative laws, or 
found that compulsory labor existed 
for certain road work, but decided 
that it was not forced labor because it 
was not practised on a wide scale. 

The Committee’s findings led to the 
absurd conclusion that, if a few per- 
sons were subjected to forced labor 
for political or correctional purposes, 
forced labor existed, but if a few 
persons were thus subjected for eco- 
nomic purposes, no forced labor was 
involved. Further, if forced labor ex- 
isted on a large scale in practice, the 
Committee would not recognize it as 
such unless it was prescribed by laws 
and regulations. Finally, if individuals 
illegally extracted forced labor, the 
Committee did not consider itself 
competent to deal with the matter. 


He considered that forced labor 
should. be regarded as such, irrespec- 
tive of whether it was practised for 
political or economic purposes or on 
a large or small scale, whether or not 
it was prescribed by law and whether 
or not it constituted an important 
element in the national economy. If 
the line taken by the ad hoc Commit- 
tee were approved, much forced labor 
would continue in the world with the 
sanction of the United Nations. If 
forced labor which was not sanctioned 
by law was thus accepted, colonial 
employers would have a pretext for 
extracting forced labor and govern- 
ments could escape criticism on the 
plea that such labor was illegal. 


It might be argued that the Com- 
mittee had been bound by the Coun- 
cil resolution; the procedural] aspects 
were immaterial, however, and so 
long as the report excluded several 
categories of forced labor it was value- 
less in assessing the real extent of the 
problem. His delegation would abstain 
from voting on the joint draft reso- 
lution. 


IN FAVOR Co-sponsors of the resolution 
explained their positions. Mrs. Evelyn 
Emmett, of the United Kingdom, felt 
that all the United Nations could do 
at the present time was to ask the ILo 
and the Council to give the matter 
early consideration and to focus world 
public opinion on the report in order 
to convince the countries where forced 
labor existed on a large scale that the 
peoples of the world viewed their 
policy with horror. An appeal must 
be made to them to abandon the 
ways of tyranny. 

While he felt that the ad hoc Com- 
mittee had adopted a rather narrow 
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interpretation of its term of reference, 
Emilio Ninez Portuondo, of Cuba, 
thought that within those limits it had 
produced a valuable and impartial 
report. Extension of its terms of refer- 
ence to include all types of forced 
labor would be well worth while. 


If the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights were 
to be respected, Mohammed Nurul- 
Huda, of Pakistan, said, the Assembly 
could not fail to request the countries 
against which allegations of the exist- 
ence of systems of forced labor were 
being made to reply to the question- 
naire or provide information in re- 
sponse to the ad hoc Committee’s re- 
quest for comments and observations. 

Adoption of the procedural draft 
resolution by the Committee, Alberto 
F. Cafias Escalante, of Costa Rica, 
believed, would be not an encroach- 
ment on the preserves of the ILO and 
and Council but a sign to the common 
man that the United Nations had not 
abandoned him to the mercies of 
tyrannical governments. 


To Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris, of Greece, 
the mere thought that such amoral 
and inhuman measures could be ap- 
plied in modern times as a means of 
political coercion or punishment was 
repugnant to the conscience of man- 
kind. She had not been persuaded that 
forced labor did not exist in certain 
countries by statements of the repre- 
sentatives concerned. 


WELCOMES STUDY Asserting that the 
Chilean public had been highly indig- 
nant on learning of charges (by the 
Women’s _ International Democratic 
Federation) of forced labor there, Luis 
Melo Lecaros said his country was 
free and honorable with nothing to 
hide. It was prepared to welcome all 


Abdul Rahman Pazhwak, one of the represen- 
tatives of Afghanisten and Rapporteur of the 
Third Committee. 


visitors who would be free to travel 
Over its territory and proceed to the 
most remote areas without being ob- 
liged to follow predetermined routes 
or be accompanied by more or less 
official guides. He challenged anyone 
to prove the charges and wished the 
consciences of those responsible were 
clear enough to allow anyone so de- 
siring to verify on the spot whether 
the earthly paradise they praised so 
highly really existed. 


Joaquim Canuto Mendes de Almei- 
da, of Brazil, was pleased to note that 
the Committee, which had carried out 
its task with admirable impartially, had 
refuted the slanderous charges brought 
against the Latin-American countries. 
Although they had inherited feudal 
practices from the former colonial 
system the last vestiges of those prac- 
tices had been removed by the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when im- 
proved communications and education 
had made it possible to apply fully 
legislative provisions guaranteeing 
freedom to all citizens. 


No country alive to the principles 
of justice and conscientiously support- 
ing the Charter had anything to fear 
from the establishment of the ad hoc 
Committee, in the opinion of Paul 
McGuire, of Australia. The Council’s 
decision to defer consideration of the 
Committee’s report until its seven- 
teenth session, which Australia had 
supported, had been the only wise 
course and had given governments 
time to submit their comments on the 
Committee’s findings. 


OPPOSE RESOLUTION Robert Schmelz, of 
Czechoslovakia, Mrs. E. N. Khokhol, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Mrs. Zofia 
Wasilkowska, of Poland and Mrs. 
F. A. Novikova, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. all opposed the draft resolution 
and attacked the ad hoc Committee’s 
report, charging that the allegations 
of forced labor in their countries and 
the U.S.S.R. were slanderous. They 
contended that the Committee had 
taken no notice of conditions in the 
United States (among them peonage 
and debt bondage) and the non-self- 
governing territories. All had support- 
ed the several proposals of the 
U.S.S.R. for an exhaustive study of 
labor conditions in all countries by an 
international commission composed of 
trade union representative from many 
countries and from international trade 
union organizations irrespective of 
political and religious affiliations. 


Mr. Schmelz said that in dealing 
with Czechoslovakia the Committee 
had falsely construed legislation based 
on the constitution, and had similarly 
misinterpreted Romanian legislation. 
Mrs. Khokhol said that the Commit- 
tee’s main conclusion had been that 
the principal purpose of the U.S.S.R. 
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system of forced labor was to remove 
opposition to the government. That 
thesis, however, was based on a 
groundless premise that political oppo- 
sition existed in the Soviet Union. In 
a close and morally united society 
there were no antagonistic classes and 
hence no hostile political parties; the 
joint purpose of the people was to 
raise living standards for all. 


The ad hoc Committee had devoted 
twenty-three pages including the ap- 
pendix of its report to Poland, Mrs. 
Wasilkowska said, and in them it had 
twisted many of the social and cul- 
tural achievements of which the Polish 
people were justifiably proud into ac- 
cusations against it. The Committee 
gave as an example of forced labor 
the planned employment of graduates 
of vocational secondary schools and 
higher schools. In point of fact, the 
measures guaranteed young people, on 
the completion of their studies, em- 
ployment suitable to their abilities. 
Polish legislation was motivated by the 
legitimate desire to ensure proper 
distribution of technicians throughout 
the country and to prevent, for ex- 
ample, physicians concentrating in 
large towns as had occurred during 
the former regime. 


DISTORTION Mrs. Novikova said that 
the authors of the report had at- 
tempted to show that the soviet penal 
system was the basis of a system of 
forced labor imposed to ensure the 
domination of the class in power. 
That was a gross distortion. In the 
U.S.S.R. it was held that there was no 
such person as an innate ciriminal. The 
highest value was placed on the hu- 
man personality, even that of a delin- 
quent. The policy adopted towards of- 
fenders was the most_ humane and 
progressive in the world. The morally 
lax were re-educated and reintegrated 
into the community. 


ELIMINATE POLITICAL ASPECTS That the 
draft resolution should condemn the 
practice of forced labor was a matter 
of principle which all would support, 
in the opinion of Abdul Pazhwak, of 
Afghanistan. However, it should be 
altered to strengthen the statement of 
principle and to eliminate political 
aspects in favor of the purely hu- 
manitarian. The reference in the fifth 
paragraph to certain governments 
(“there is still time for certain govern- 
ments which have not yet done so to 
provide information”) which might 
have very good reasons for their fail- 
ure to provide information was un- 
called for. Inviting the Council as a 
matter of urgency to consider the re- 
port was out of line with United 
Nations practice which only stated 
urgency or priority when there had 
been intentional delay. The last par- 
agraph requesting the Council to report 
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to the ninth session of the Assembly 
was superfluous. It was the concern of 
his country and of all Members of the 
United Nations which were also mem- 
bers of the ILO not to weaken that 
agency’s standing as a tripartite non- 
political body by confronting it with 
partisan political] issues. 


Cecilio José Morales, of Argentina, 
also felt criticism of the Council was 
unjustified. 


Mrs. Badia Afnan, of Iraq, re- 
garded the draft resolution as unnecs- 
sary, since the General Assembly was 
not dealing with the substance of the 
question and the Council had already 
decided to consider it. There was no 
need to request the Council and 
the ILo consider a report they them- 
selves had called for. As the Assembly 
had not considered the report, it was 
in No position to say that its considera- 
tion was a matter of urgency, however 
urgent the problem itself might be. If 
the resolution was adopted that would 
imply that the Assembly regarded the 
terms of reference, method of work 
and conclusions of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee as those best suited for the pur- 
pose and that it endorsed the report. 
The Assembly could not do that at this 
stage. Forced labor should be treated 
as whole. The very title of the item— 
evidence of the existence of forced 
labor — had prejudged the matter and 
created discord. 


FOR THE DRAFT RESOLUTON Arturo 
Meneses Pallares, of Ecuador, could 
not accept Mr. Pazhwak’s suggestions. 
It was a fact that the Council had been 
unable to examine the report. The aim 
of the reference was to show that the 
Council had not shelved the question 
and to point out that unavoidable de- 
lay gave governments a further op- 
portunity to submit their comments. 


It was hard for Victor A. Belatinde, 
of Peru, to see how any delegation 
could object to the basic paragraphs 
of the draft resolution. No allusion 
was made to any particular country 
and these paragraphs would encourage 
governments which sincerely wished to 
complete the elimination of feudal sur- 
vivals. The Council was asked to study 
the report impartially; the Assembly 
was passing no judgment thereon. The 
records of the Third Committee de- 
bates would be available to the Coun- 
cil which could discuss the matter‘with 
full knowledge of the Member states’ 
views. 


NOT DISCUSS REPORT R. H. Coaton, of 
the Union of South Africa, observed 
that the debate on the item had turned 
into consideration of the report of the 
ad hoc Committee. That report was 
addressed to the ILo and the Council, 
which had requested the ad hoc Com- 
mittee to study for their benefit the 


systems of forced labor still existing 
in the world. In the circumstances, he 
felt that the Third Committee should 
not discuss the report until the Council 
and the 1Lo had had an opportunity 
to act on it. While the report should 
obviously be referred to those organs, 
in view of the conclusions contained, 
however, regarding the Union of South 
Africa, he could hardly recommend 
it for special consideration, 


Fernand Muuls, of Belgium, also 
felt that the matter should be dealt 
with by the Council before being 
studied by the Assembly. That was an 
essential requirement for the efficient 
functioning of the United Nations and 
would enable the Council to prepare 
the work of the Assembly to the best 
of its ability. 

Preliminary study by the Council 
and the ILO was suggested also by 
Luciano Joublanc Rivas, of Mexico; 
Jamil M. Baroody, of Saudi Arabia; 
and Franc Kos, of Yugoslavia. 


FOR PERMANENT COMMITTEE Support for 
the draft resolution came from Dr. 
Yu Tsune Chi, of China, who sug- 
gested that in their study of forced 
labor the ILo and the Council should 
consider the establishment of a perma- 
nent committee to replace the ad hoc 
Committee. To provide geographical 
representation, the new body should 
have five members and, to enable the 
Assembly to keep the question of 
forced labor under continuous review, 
it should be an organ of the Assembly. 
Its terms of reference should be broad 
enough to permit of study not only of 
laws and regulations but of forced 
labor in practice. 


Others who spoke in favor of the 
draft resolution were: M. F. P. Fuyk- 
schot, of the Netherlands; Isabel Pinto 
de Vidal, of Uruguay; Ato Solomon 
Tekle, of Ethiopia; Mrs. A. L. Cald- 
well, of Canada; Miss Minerva Ber- 
nardino, of the Dominican Republic; 
Narciso G. Reyes, of the Philippines; 
Alejandro Huizi Aguiar, of Venezuela. 


Dr. R. A. Metall, of the ILo, re- 
viewed his organization’s action on the 
ad hoc Committee’s report (see box). 


After denying charges of the 
existence of forced labor in the United 
States made by Mr. Saksin and Mr. 
Schmelz, Mrs. Lord pointed out that 
the draft resolution did not single out 
any specific country for condemnation 
on a political basis: it called for the 
abolition of systems of forced labor 
wherever they existed. 


By varying votes, each paragraph of 
the draft resolution was adopted. The 
resolution as a whole was adopted by 
36 votes to 5 with 10 abstentions. The 
General Assembly approved the reso- 
lution on December 7 by a vote of 
40 to 5, with 12 abstentions. 
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Plans to Help Finance Progress 


in Under-Developed Economies 


Declaration on Use of Savings from Disarmament; 


Further Studies to be Made on Establishing 


Special Fund, Finance Corporation 


HE use of some of the savings 

from disarmament for an inter- 
national fund to aid the reconstruction 
and development of under-developed 
countries is envisaged in a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 7. 

By this resolution, governments of 
United Nations Members declared 
themselves ready, when sufficient prog- 
ress has been made with international- 
ly supervised disarmament, to ask 
their peoples to devote a portion of 
the savings to an international fund 
within the United Nations framework. 

The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by 44 votes to 0, with 6 absten- 
tions, after being adopted in the Soc- 
ond (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee by 41 votes to 0, with 13 ab- 
stentions. 

Explaining their abstentions in Com- 
mittee, some representatives felt that 
the resolution would mean making the 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries conditional on disarmament. The 
establishment of the fund might there- 
fore be delayed. 

Others, however, did not think that 
the resolution precluded the possibil- 
ity of establishing a fund before some 
progress had been made in disarma- 
ment. Savings from disarmament, it 
was felt, would constitute merely an 
additional source of finances. 


SPECIAL FUND The latter point was ex- 
pressed in a second resolution, also 
adopted on December 7. 

This calls for further examination 
next year of proposals for creating a 
special fund to aid in speeding the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries with grants and long-term, low- 
interest loans. 

The preamble to this resolution ex- 
pressed the hope that conditions fav- 
orable to the establishment of an in- 
ternational fund would be created in 
the near future and that savings from 
internationally supervised world-wide 
disarmament would provide an addi- 
tional means of financing economic 
development. 

Stating the belief that economic 
and social advancement of under-de- 
veloped countries can help, especially 
in the present state of world tension, 
to achieve imternational peace and se- 
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To aid it in making recommendations on crea- 
tion of special fund, General Assembly ap- 
pointed Raymond Scheyven, of Belgium, to 
prepare report on views of governments. 


curity, it also expressed confidence 
that an expanded flow of capital to 
under-developed countries would aid 
in solving “the basic economic prob- 
lems of our times, both for under-de- 
veloped and developed countries.” 

The question of setting up a special 
fund, the preamble continued, should 
be kept under review by the Assem- 
bly, which should be particularly at- 
tentive to any changes—either in 
world conditions or the attitudes of 
Member governments—that might be 
propitious to setting up such a fund 
in the near future. 


COMMENTS FROM GOVERNMENTS Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and of 
specialized agencies in the economic 
and social field will therefore be in- 
vited to comment in detail on both 
the recommendations for a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (prepared earlier this 
year by a Committee appointed for 
the purpose—see BULLETIN, Vol. XIV, 
No. 9) and on the degree of material 
and moral support for such a fund 
that might be expected of them. The 
comments will go to the Secretary- 
General. 


The Assembly decided to appoint 
Raymond Scheyven, the present Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social 
Council, to examine these comments, 
with the Secretary-General’s assist- 
ance, to collate them, and, where he 
deems necessary, to request the ela- 
boration of such comments by direct 
consultation with governments, if de- 
siable. He will submit an interim 
report for the Economic and Social 
Council’s summer session in 1954, 
and a final report to the Assembly ses- 
sion thereafter with comments to aid 
the Assembly in making such recom- 
mendations as it finds possible to fa- 
cilitate the creation of such a fund as 
soon as circumstances permit. The 
Council will also report its views on 
the question to the Assembly. 

The resolution to this effect is the 
outcome of discussions which began 
in the Second Committee on October 
12 (see also BULLETIN, Vol. XV, No. 
10). 

It was approved in the Assembly 
by 46 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, 
and in Committee by 50 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. 


AMENDMENTS Among the amendments 
proposed in Committee was one by 
Czechoslovakia to add a reference to 
the paragraph in the preamble on the 
value of an expanded flow of capital 
to the effect that foreign capital invest- 
ments should not be made conditional 
on any demands for economic, politi- 
cal or military privileges. This was 
rejected on a roll-call vote by 26 votes 
to 7, with 22 abstentions. 

While many Members agreed with 
the principle of the amendment, as 
being in conformity with the purposes 
of the United Nations Charter, the 
Committee did not deem it necessary 
to incorporate the uncontested prin- 
ciple in the body of the draft resolu- 
tion. The Committee, after consider- 
able discussion, did however decided, 
on December |, to include a note to 
this effect in the report of its Rap- 
porteur to the General Assembly. 

Past resolutions of the Assembly 
and the Economic and Social Council, 
several representatives pointed out in 
this connection, had already expressed 
the view that financial aid from inter- 
national organizations should not be 
a means of foreign economic and po- 
litical interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the countries receiving such 
aid; nor should it be accompanied by 
political considerations. 

Another point against the amend- 
ment was that it was out of place in a 
draft resolution concerned with an in- 
ternational institution within the 
United Nations framework, for there 
was plainly no question of such a 
body seeking to exploit the countries 
which it might aid or of attempting to 
impose conditions violating their eco- 
nomic or political independence. 
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Some representatives said they 
would not have objected to the 
amendment if they thought it was 
prompted by a sincere desire to stress 
certain fundamental principles of the 
Charter. But it had been introduced 
in such terms that a delegation could 
not support it without seeming to as- 
sociate itself with the statements of 
the sponsor; such statements, some 
considered, had made it clear that the 
amendment proposed by Czechoslo- 
vakia had nothing to do with the eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. 

In view of comments in support of 
the proposed amendment, some Mem- 
bers stated that they had no desire to 
pass by implication an unfavorable 
judgment on the policies followed by 
the capital-exporting countries and 
the International Bank—for that was 
the implication of adopting the 
amendment in the light of statements 
made in supporting it. 

During Committee discussion on the 
Czechoslovakian proposal, another 
amendment was submitted to delete 
the paragraph in the preamble which 
Czechoslovakia wished to change. This 
amendment, however, was also re- 
jected, by 28 votes to 4, with 23 ab- 
stentions. 


THIRD PROPOSAL Other aspects of financ- 
ing the economic development of un- 
der-developed countries were the sub- 
ject of a third resolution. 

While pointing out that their eco- 
nomic development depended pri- 
marily on their own efforts and re- 
sources, it recognized that the present 
financial resources available in these 
countries are inadequate for the de- 
sired rate of development. Additional 
resources from abroad, both private 
and public, made available as appro- 
priate, within or without the United 
Nations framework, the Assembly be- 
lieved, would greatly aid the under- 
developed countries, 


FINANCE CORPORATION One means of 
such aid which has been suggested is 
an international finance corporation 
to help finance productive enterprise 
in under-developed countries with 
equity investments or loans without 
government guarantee. This proposal 
was dealt with in one part of the res- 
olution, approved in the Assembly on 
December 7 by a vote of 50-0, with 
5 abstentions. 

The International Bank, it will be 
recalled, has had the proposal under 
study for some time (see BULLETIN, 
Vol. XIV, No. 12; Vol. XV, No. 4), 
and the resolution expressed apprecia- 
tion of the useful contribution made 
by the Bank to the study of the ques- 
tion. 

Emphasizing the beneficial effects 
of the proposed corporation in pro- 
moting the mobilization of additional 
domestic resources in under-developed 
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countries and the flow of capital from 
abroad to augment their financial re- 
sources for development, it urged 
those governments which have not al- 
ready done so to give early considera- 
tion to the merits of establishing the 
corporation and to submit their views 
on the possibility of supporting it to 
the Bank in time for the latter to con- 
sider them for its report, which would 
be taken up by the Economic and So- 
cial Council at its summer session next 
year. 

The resolution also requested the 
Bank: (i) to analyze in detail the 
questions raised and the views ex- 
pressed by governments and non-gov- 

*ernmental institutions about the ways 
of furnishing the capital for the cor- 
poration, its functions and operation; 
(ii) to conduct its consultations more 
intensively on the creation of the cor- 
poration and on the prospect of finan- 
cial support for it. 

The question of setting up the cor- 
portation will be considered again at 
the next regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will report. 

The consultations and study asked 
for, the resolution observed, might 
indicate the practicability of establish- 
ing an international finance corpora- 
tion in the near future. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE CAPITAL Another part 
of the resolution requested the Coun- 
cil, at its next session (in the spring 
of 1954), to examine a Secretariat 
study on the general role of private 
capital from abroad. This is to as- 
certain under what conditions the flow 
of such capital to under-developed 
countries can contribute effectively to 
the “harmonious and adequate inte- 
gration” of their economies and to 
their economic and social develop- 
ment. The Assembly vote on this was 
49-0, with 5 abstentions. 


CHANGES IN TERMS OF TRADE The third 
part of this resolution concerns 
the importance and effect of fluctua- 
tions in terms of trade on the financ- 
ing of economic development in un- 
der-developed countries. Recommen- 
dations on this matter are requested 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
for consideration at the next regular 
Assembly session. For this purpose, 
the Council will, in the spring of 
next year, examine a report by a 
group of experts on commodity trade 
and economic development and on 
the relationship between world prices 
for raw materials and for manufac- 
tured goods. The vote for this was 
unanimous. 





Third Postponement 


OR the third time, on November 

23, the Security Council post- 
poned consideration of the Soviet 
Union’s draft resolution to appoint a 
Governor for the Free Territory of 
Trieste, on the motion of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States. 
The postponement was until the week 
of December 8 to 15, the exact date 
to be decided later by the President. 


Recalling the two previous post- 
ponements—on October 20 and No- 
vember 2—Mr. Lodge said that they 
were decided on because of the efforts 
being made to bring about an equita- 
ble solution. Since then consultations 
had been continuing. 


HOPE FOR SOLUTION “We very much 
hope,” he added, “that definite ar- 
rangements will be completed in the 
near future which may point the way 
to a solution. Recent developments 
offer some encouragement.” 


As on the two previous occasions, 
the postponement was vigorously op- 
posed by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., who argued that, even if the 
consultations did yield results, they 
had no other purpose than to obtain 
agreement on a final partition of the 
Free Territory and on the final shelv- 
ing of the treaty of peace with Italy. 

An exceptionally dangerous situa- 


on Trieste Proposal 


tion had now arisen, he stated. Instead 
of becoming a free territory, Trieste 
had been turned into a seething caul- 
dron of political passions, and there 
was a renaissance of fascism in Italy 
as a result of the encouragement given 
by the three Western powers—France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—to what was going on in 
Trieste and elsewhere. Those powers 
were not fulfilling the peace treaty 
but were making their own declara- 
tions and arrangements which were 
undermining the situation in Trieste. 


SUPPORT FOR POSTPONEMENT Supporting 
the postponement, Dr. Francisco Ur- 
rutia, of Colombia, regarded it a 
waste of time to consider the appoint- 
ment of a Governor without prior 
agreement among the four permanent 
members of the Council concerned 
and prior approval by Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. But Mr. Vyshinsky argued that 
the Council itself must first reach 
agreement on a candidate, then con- 
sult Italy and Yugoslavia, and then 
appoint the Governor. That was ex- 
actly what the U.S.S.R. was propos- 
ing, he said. 


The Council adopted the United 
States proposal for postponement by a 
vote of 9 to 1 (the U.S.S.R.), with 1 
abstention (Lebanon). 
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Assembly Makes Solemn Appeal 
on Status of South-West Africa 


South Africa Asked to Reconsider Its Stand 


on Former German Colony and 


Place it Under Trusteeship 


HE General Assembly has issued 

another “solemn appeal” to the 
Union of South Africa to reconsider 
its position on the international status 
of South-West Africa and to place this 
former German colony under the 
Trusteeship System. In doing this the 
Assembly reiterated six proposals made 
during the past seven years calling for 
the territory to be placed under Trus- 
teeship, by means of a Trusteeship 
Agreement in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Chapter Eleven of the Char- 
ter. : 


Taking this action on November 28, 
the Assembly also endorsed a compre- 
hensive resolution. which, amongst 
Other measures, set up a seven-mem- 
ber committee charged with examining 
the question of South-West Africa in 
the light of the former Mandates Sys- 
tem. Both the Assembly’s resolutions 
(see page 599 for details) were adopted 
by substantial majorities, with South 
Africa casting the sole negative vote in 
each case. 


COURT'S OPINION Substantive discus- 
sion on the question of South-West 
Africa, an issue first brought to the 
United Nations in 1946, was confined 
to committee. Here, the pattern of de- 
bate largely followed that of preceding 
years with a majority of members urg- 
ing South Africa to implement the ad- 
visory opinion on South-West Africa, 
handed down by the International 
Court of Justice in 1950. In this, the 
Court stated that the Union Gov- 
ernment continues to have _inter- 
national obligations regarding the 
territory, in accordance with the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations and 
the mandate for the territory; that the 
functions of supervision over the 
Union’s administration should be ex- 
ercised by the United Nations, to 
which reports and petitions should be 
submitted; and that the Union, acting 
alone, is not competent to modify the 
territory’s international status, such 
competence resting with the Union act- 
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ing with the consent of the United 
Nations. 


The Court’s opinion was overwhelm- 
ingly accepted by the General Assem- 
bly in 1950 and, during the past three 
years, a special committee appointed 
by the Assembly has conducted negoti- 
ations with the Union Government’s 
representatives in an effort to solve the 
problem, After the latest negotiations, 
last summer, the ad hoc Committee on 
South-West Africa reported that, as in 
previous years, the basic issue was still 
a fundamental difference on how 
supervision of the Union’s administra- 
tion of the territory should be carried 
out. In effect, the committee reported 
to the Assembly that no solution had 
been reached on the whole question. 


THREE MAIN POINTS Three main points 
were underlined during the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee’s debate on 
the question. First, the majority of 
members claimed that the Union Gov- 
ernment’s disagreement with the 
Court’s advisory opinion was unjustifi- 
able; secondly, many representatives 
maintained that the Union had virtual- 
ly incorporated the territory as a fifth 
province of South Africa; and, thirdly, 
many references were made to the al- 
leged backwardness and exploitation of 
South-West Africa. These points were 
rebutted by the representative of South 
Africa, G. P. Jooste. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S POSITION Mr. Jooste, 
the opening speaker in the five-day de- 
bate, said that while no final settlement 
had been reached he believed that his 
Government and the ad hoc Commit- 
tee had found “much common 
ground.” Mr. Jooste said the Union 
had doubted whether the negotiations 
with the ad hoc Committee would 
serve any useful purpose because of 
the great divergence of views between 
it and the United Nations, the manner 
in which the South-West African ques- 
tion had been dealt with previously, 
and the restrictive nature of the terms 
of the ad hoc Committee. 


These considerations were still valid. 
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However, two other considerations had 
led his Government to participate in 
the negotiations. These were a desire 
to co-operate with the United Nations 
and to settle, once and for all, the un- 
fortunate differences over South-West 
Africa. The Union Government was 
still anxious for a final settlement. 


LEGAL FACT Mr. Jooste noted that the 
ad hoc Committee had consistently 
based its attitude on the advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. It was a legal fact that the Court's 
opinion was purely advisory in nature 
and did not have the same status as the 
verdict of a court of law. Hence, it 
was not automatically binding either 
on the United Nations or on the Union 
of South Africa. South Africa dis- 
agreed with many of the views ex- 
pressed in the Court’s opinion, though 
that did not affect its respect for the 
Court. 


In deciding to accept the invitation 
to negotiate with the ad hoc Commit- 
tee, his Government had realized that 
if an acceptable and realistic arrange- 
ment were to be worked out both 
parties would have to make certain 
concessions. Hence, his Delegation had 
made it quite clear that, while its 
negotiations would be without preju- 
dice to the Government’s legal posi- 
tion, it would endeavor, wherever it 
could, to meet the United Nations’ es- 
sential demands. At the same time 
there were certain essential require- 
ments on the part of South Africa 
which would have to be met if an 
agreement was to be achieved. It was 
in that spirit that his delegation had 
submitted certain proposals to the ad 
hoc Committee. 


THE “SACRED TRUST” ‘The International 
Court had divided the international ob- 
ligations originally assumed by South 
Africa into two categories: the first re- 
lated to the administration of the Ter- 
ritory and corresponded to the sacred 
trust as defined in Article 22 of the 
League Covenant and in Articles 2 to 
5 of the Mandate Agreement; the sec- 
ond related to the machinery for imple- 
mentation. South Africa had felt that 
it might be possible to find common 
ground with the ad hoc Committee 
since the Court held that the sacred 
trust subsisted, the United Nations de- 
sired to ensure its continuance and 
South Arica was in fact carrying it out. 


On the other hand, South Africa was 
unable to agree with the Court’s view, 
and that subscribed to by the majority 
of the United Nations, that South 
Africa continued to have an interna- 
tional responsibility with regard to the 
sacred trust. The Union Government 
considered that since one of the two 
parties to the original contractual ar- 
rangement had disappeared, the man- 
date had lapsed and could no longer 
be regarded as legally binding. 
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Since his Government had every in- 
tention of continuing to carry out the 
spirit of the sacred trust, Mr. Jooste 
said, it had agreed to assume a new 
international obligation in that respect. 
It had proposed that a new interna- 
tional instrument be concluded, reviv- 
ing Articles 2 to 5 of the original man- 
date, with minor amendments, and also 
reviving South Africa’s international 
commitment to carry out the sacred 
trust. This would finally place the legal 
relationship between the Union of 
South Africa and the Territory of 
South-West Africa beyond all further 
doubt. 

That solution seemed to commend 
itself to the ad hoc Committee, which 
had, however, also desired that some 
provisions should be made for interna- 
tional supervision. South Africa had 
offered to submit to judicial super- 
vision and to accept in that connection 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court. But that proposal 
was not regarded as adequate by the 
ad hoc Committee and no agreement 
had been reached on that point. 

Mr. Jooste recalled that the origi- 
nal mandate had been conferred upon 
South Africa by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and confirmed 
by the League of Nations. Since both 
the League and the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers as a group had 
ceased to exist, the Union Government 
had proposed that the instrument 
should be concluded, for historical rea- 
sons, with France, the United King- 
dom and the United States, on the 
clear understanding that those three 
Powers would act as principals and not 
as agents of the United Nations. 


UNACCEPTABLE THESIS The ad hoc Com- 
mittee’s contention that any new in- 
strument must be concluded with the 
United Nations or an agency of the 
United Nations, was an unacceptable 
thesis to South Africa since, among 
other reasons, the conclusion of a new 
instrument with the United Nations 
would oblige it to accept responsibili- 
ties more onerous than those it had as- 
sumed under the mandate. Moreover, 
the International Court had not ex- 
pressed the view that, upon the demise 
of the League, South Africa was auto- 
matically responsible to the United 
Nations for the administration of the 
Territory. South Africa could not ac- 
cept accountability to the United Na- 
tions, which had a different member- 
ship and structure from the League 
and in which — owing to the exist- 
ence of the majority rule in contrast 
with the unanimity rule of the League 
—jits administration of South-West 
Africa would be subject to the author- 
ity and criticism of chance majorities. 

Mr. Jooste held that his Govern- 
ment’s suggestions were realistic and 
met the essential] reauirements of both 
the United Nations and the Union of 
South Africa. They were designed to 


meet the various difficulties and to 
ensure that the sacred trust should be 
revived as a legal obligation, that it 
should be embodied in a new instru- 
ment and that the Union should reas- 
sume international accountability to- 
wards the three nations, which would 
undoubtedly be not less diligent in 
supervision than any organ of the 
United Nations, They would also en- 
sure that the sacred trust would be 
carried out by South Africa’s accepting 
beforehand the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court. 


GENERAL DEBATE During the ensuing 
general debate almost every speaker 
expressed disappointment with what 
was described as the negative attitude 
adopted by the Union Government. 
The question of South-West Africa had 
been before the United Nations since 
the Organization’s inception but a 
satisfactory solution had still not been 
reached. It was generally agreed that 
the best solution was to implement the 
Court’s advisory opinion. In this re- 
spect a number of representatives be- 
lieved that the United Nations should 
take a further step to implement the 
opinion by assuming as much of the 
international supervision formerly ex- 
ercised by the League, over South- 
West Africa as was practicable under 
existing conditions. This was only pos- 
sible, however, if the proposed com- 
mittee on South-West Africa received 
full co-operation from the Union, and 
speakers appealed to the latter to af- 
ford co-operation in every possible 
way. 

Several representatives pointed out 
that every former mandated territory 
except South-West Africa had now 
come under international supervision. 
.They wondered why the former Ger- 
man colony should receive different 
treatment. In this regard L. S. Bokhari, 
of Pakistan, felt that the real point at 
issue was whether or not the placing 
of South-West Africa under Trustee- 
ship would be in the interests of—and 
for the good of—the people of the 
territory. Pakistan believed it would be 
so and supported any arrangement in 
which that basic element was com- 
promised. United Nations control 
would ensure the orderly progress of 
the peoples concerned towards their 
goal, for the international community 
would be guided solely by their in- 
terests. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS The Union Govern- 
ment had frequently expressed dis- 
pleasure with what it termed United 
Nations “interference” in its internal 
affairs, Pakistan could not understand 
how matters relating to South West 
Africa could be classified as internal 
affairs of the Union. The former Ger- 
man colony was administrated by the 
Union under a mandate and was a 
territory over which it did not exercise 
rights of sovereignty. The argument 
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THE CHAIRMAN of South. Africa’s delegation to the Assembly, G. P. Jooste (left) discusses a 
point with Jose Miguel Ribas, of Cuba, and Finn Moe, of Norway (right.) 


therefore seemed irrelevant. The 
United Nations could not be expected 
to relinquish its championship of the 
interests of a people of a mandated 
territory merely in order to please the 
public in a particular country. 
Another objection to United Nations 
control was that the present member- 
ship of the Organization was not the 
same as that of the League at the time 
of its demise. Mr. Bokhari refuted that 
argument, pointing out that the League 
itself had been subject to fluctuations. 
Obviously, he said, if the League had 
remained in existence, with a present 
membership corresponding to that of 
the United Nations, the Union Gov- 
ernment would have continued to 
honor the terms of the Mandate. 


OPPOSED -UNION’S PROPOSAL Several 
speakers commented on the expressed 
willingness of the Union Government 
to negotiate an agreement on South- 
West African with three of the former 
Principal and Allied Powers, but dis- 
puted the legal basis for such an action. 
Speaking for Yugoslavia, Aleksander 
Bozovik, said South Africa’s proposal 
was unacceptable for two _ reasons. 
First, the solution of international prob- 
lems — particularly those affecting the 
rights and interests of one or more 
peoples or states — by the Great Pow- 
ers acting in agreement was contrary 
to United Nations principles and to the 
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“new international order embodied in 
the Charter.” - 

Such issues could be settled only 
with the participation and agreement 
of the peoples and states concerned, 
said Mr. Bozovik, Secondly, it was in- 
admissible, within the United Nations 
framework, that a procedure should be 
adopted in the Union’s case different 
from that applied to other administer- 
ing powers. Such a step would dis- 
criminate between accepted obligations 
by limiting them insofar as they applied 
to South Africa. Yougoslavia shared 
the general view that the only solution 
for South-West Africa was to place it 
under Trusteeship in similiar conditions 
as the other former mandated terri- 
tories. 


MORAL ASPECTS Although many legal 
arguments were adduced in the Com- 
mittee’s debate, some speakers also 
touched on the moral aspect of the 
South-West Africa’ problem. Thus, 
Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria, consid- 
ered that the Mandates System had 
rested on the humanitarian and moral 
conception of the free development of 
dependent peoples, under international 
supervision. 

Discussing the juridical, moral and 
practical aspects Mr. Rifai said it was 
perhaps difficult to reconcile those dif- 
ferent elements. Nevertheless, a degree 
of balance between them was essential 


for international harmony, as was 
shown by the very existence of the Or- 
ganization. If agreement could not be 
reached on the strictly juridical level, 
other considerations might make it 
possible to find a way out of the dead- 
lock, 

Syria always considered that Article 
77, 79 and 80 of the Charter imposed 
a legal obligation on the Union Gov- 
ernment to place South-West Africa 
under Trusteeship. The representative 
of the Union had stated, in connection 
with the General Assembly resolution 
for an advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court that his Government had 
a deep sense of its obligations towards 
the international community. The 
Union had always affirmed that the 
dissolution of the League of Nations 
in no way diminished that govern- 
ment’s obligations under the Mandate, 
which it would continue to discharge 
with a full and proper appreciation 
of its responsibilities until such time as 
other arrangements had been agreed 
upon concerning the future status of 
South-West Africa, 

The Syrian representative recalled 
that Field-Marshal Smuts had stated 
that the Union Government had not 
wished to take advantage of the war 
situation to change the status of South- 
West Africa without consultation with 
the peoples of the Territory and the 
competent international organs. Lastly, 
when the General Assembly had voted, 
in December 1946, against the incor- 
poration of South-West Africa in the 
Union, the latter had agreed to main- 
tain the status quo of the Territory and 
to continue its administration in the 
spirit of the Mandate_ It could be con- 
cluded from all this that even before 
the International Court had delivered 
its opinion the Union Government had 
already acknowleged that the dissolu- 
tion of the League in no way released 
it from the obligation to continue the 
“sacred trust” it had assumed, that the 
peoples of the territory should be con- 
sulted before any change in the status 
of the territory, and that a competent 
international organ would have to 
agree to bring about that change. 

The negotiations between the ad hoc 
Committee and the Union had not led 
to any important result, but Mr. Rifai 
thought they should nevertheless be 
continued, for the slight concession 
made by the Union was an encourag- 
ing sign. The real obstacle confronting 
the ad hoc Committee was the party 
called upon to exercise international 
supervision. The International Court 
had stated that the supervisory func- 
tions rested solely with the United Na- 
tions, whereas the Union was prepared 
to grant them only to the three Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers. 
The Union appeared to believe that 
it would thereby avoid the criticism 
it might receive from the United Na- 
tions; but that attitude scarcely befitted 
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a Member State especially as it had 
always been understood that the 
United Nations did not intend to im- 
pose on the Union obligations more 
onerous than those embodied in the 
League of Nations Mandate. It was 
difficult to understand what advantages 
the Union hoped to secure by rejecting 
the International Court’s advisory 
opinion on that point. 





INTEGRATION OPPOSED Mr. Kuchkarov, 
of the U.S.S.R., cited the civil disobedi- 
ence movement (quoted in the ad hoc 
Committee’s 1952-53 reports) as proof 
of the South-West Africa peoples’ op- 
position to integration in the Union. 
During the negotiations with the ad 
hoc Committee extremely severe legis- 
lation, such as the Public Safety Act, 
had been enacted in the Union to quell 
any opposition to the South African 
authorities, including oppostion from 
the inhabitants of the former mandated 
territory. Mr. Kucharov contended that 
South Africa’s territorial ambitions 
were “growing daily,” and quoted re- 
ports of Dr. Malan’s demands concern- 
ing Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland. In the matter of South- 
West Africa, the Union was clearly 
trying to circumvent the authority of 
the United Nations which alone was 
competent to supervise the administra- 
tion of the territory. 


RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE The rights of the 
people on whose behalf the Mandate 
for South West Africa had been in- 
stituted was a factor stressed by other 
representatives. Those interests, said 
Sérgio Armando Frazao, of Brazil, 
should be the key to the problem, 
rather than the rights and interests of 
the mandatory power. The Brazilian 
delegation agreed that if the Union of 
South Africa had acted as all the man- 
datory powers of the League of Na- 
tions had done, the Union’s responsi- 
bilities to the international community 
would have increased. It also agreed 
that the Union Government was free 
to renounce its mission and to resign 
from its administrative functions. What 
could not be agreed was that on the 
pretext of not increasing its obligations, 
it should evade accountability to the 
international community by modifying 
unilaterally the acquired rights of the 
population of the territory to a system 
of protection and to the safeguards 
implied in their international status. In 
practice, the Union was acting as 
though the rights of the mandator had 
been transferred to it. That transfer 
was not and could not be sanctioned 
either by law or by morality which was 
the essence of the notion of equity on 
which much of the Anglo-Saxon legal 
system, to which the Charter of the 
United Nations could undoubtedly be 
related, was based. 


Brazil noted with pleasure that the 
Union had not refused irrevocably to 
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negotiate or confronted the United 
Nations with a fait accompli. There 
was therefore still hope for a final 
settlement acceptable to the United Na- 
tions. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH UNION Other repre- 
sentatives surveyed the nature of the 
relationship which the Mandate had 
established between the Union and 
South-West Africa. Making such an 
analysis V. K. Krishna Menon, of In- 
dia, declared that the Mandates Sys- 
tem, of which the Trusteeship System 
was a logical development, had con- 
ferred upon the Mandatory Power the 
role of trustee over the territory it 
administered. The concept of Trustee- 
ship had already been present in the 
minds of those who had introduced 
the Mandates System, as was indicated 
by the expressions they had used to 
describe what that system was intended 
to be. 


The role of trustee had been well 
defined by Sir Arnold MacNair, of the 
International Court of Justice, in his 
separate opinion. Three fundamental 
principles were brought out by his 
analysis — the trustee was not in 
position of the normal complete owner, 
who could do what he liked with his 
own, because he was precluded from 
administering the property of his ward 
for his own personal benefit; secondly, 
the trustee was under some kind of 
legal obligation, based on confidence 
and conscience, to carry out the mis- 
sion confided to him for the benefit 
of some other person or for some 
public purpose; thirdly, any attempt by 
such a person to absorb the property 
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HOSEA KUTAKO, paramount chief of the 
Hereros, a main tribe in South-West Africa. 


entrusted to him into his own patri- 
mony would be illegal and would be 
prevented by the law. 


“NATURAL LAW” The reiationship of the 
Union towards South-West Africa, Mr. 
Menon held, was purely that of a trus- 
tee to whom power had been delegated 
and upon whom an obligation based on 
confidence and conscience had been 
imposed, which would not come to an 
end until South-West Africa had at- 
tained full self-government. That ob- 
ligation did not rest upon a contractual 
agreement; if that had been the case, 
the contracting parties — the League 
of Nations, the Allied Powers, and the 
Union of South Africa — could have 
made whatever modifications they 
wished in the status of the territory 
by joint agreement. It was, he con- 
tended, a question of natural law, in 
virtue of which it was the Union’s duty 
to guide the people of South-West 
Africa toward the highest level of hu- 
man development. It was precisely for 
that reason that, under the terms of 
the Mandate, the status of the terri- 
tory could not be modified without 
the consent of its inhabitants. For the 
same reason, the rights of those in- 
habitants, which were similarly derived 
from natural law, had not lapsed with 
the dissolution of the League of Na- 
tions. Moreover, it was not primarily 
rights that the trustee had, but 
obligations; his rights were limited to 
those essential for the discharge of his 
obligations and were thus invariably 
a corollary of his obligations toward 
his ward. Since the rights of South- 
West Africa persisted, it could not be 
claimed that the corresponding obliga- 
tions of the Union of South Africa had 
been extinguished with the demise of 
the League of Nations. 


OTHER POINTS FROM DEBATE Other points 
made by representatives during the 
Fourth Committee’s debate on South- 
West Africa included these: 


Jose INGLES, of the Philippines: It 
was time for the United Nations to 
resolve the unspoken doubts as to 
whether it was going in the right direc- 
tion or whether there were other means 
of enforcing the obligations which the 
Union Government had assumed with 
regard to South-West Africa. There 
could be no agreement unless and un- 
til South Africa accepted the principle 
of supervision of the territory by the 
United Nations, which was the very 
core of the advisory opinion given by 
the International Court of Justice. The 
refusal to accept this principle had pre- 
destined all negotiations to failure. If 
it was to achieve something more sub- 
stantial than a mere reaffirmation of 
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principles, the United Nations should 
avail itself of all means at its disposal 
to ascertain whether the terms of the 
mandate were being carried out. If it 
were shown that the territory was not 
being administered in accordance with 
those terms, then, under Article 7 of 
the mandate, the way was open for 
the United Nations to initiate proceed- 
ings. 


THANAT KHOMAN, of Thailand: 
Patience and time were the most im- 
portant factors in the case and it was 
to be hoped that the righteousness of 
the United Nations attitude would pre- 
vail. The United Nations was the only 
body with jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility on this issue and on it alone 
should devolve the supervisory func- 
tions which existed under the League 
of Nations. 


ENRIQUE RODRIGUEZ FABREGAT, of 
Uruguay: The United Nations must 
maintain its principle of achieving 
solutions in a democratic manner, 
especially on problems like that of 
South-West Africa, which created such 
grave concern and which filled repre- 
sentatives, with such bitterness in “its 
uncertain destiny.” 


HERMOND LANNUNG, of Denmark: 
The acceptance by South Africa of the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court on South-West Africa was es- 
sential to the rule of law and reason 
in international affairs and would 
greatly strengthen the cause of the 
United Nations. An agreed solution 
would contribute to greater peace and 
harmony in the problems now affect- 
ing Africa, The task of the proposed 
new committee on South-West Africa 
could only be fully undertaken if it 
obtained the co-operation of the 
Union. 


JOHAN MaRaMIS, of Indonesia: South 
Africa’s “uncompromising attitude” 
through the years of negotiation had 
made it clear that it was impossible to 
find a common basis for a settlement 
of the problem. The achievement of a 
just solution was of paramount im- 
portance — not only in the interests of 
the inhabitants of South-West Africa, 
but -in those of peace and harmony 
in Africa as a whole. The establishment 
of the proposed new committee would 
be a clear indication of the earnest de- 
sire of the General Assembly to arrive 
at such a solution. 


Dr. ADNAN PACHACHI, of Iraq: The 
legal aspect of the problem should not 
be allowed to obscure certain other 
basic elements. It was deplorable that 
a state Member of the United Nations 
should so openly and deliberately flout 
the authority of the Organization. The 
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Union Government was probably the 
Government which had most frequent- 
ly and seriously infringed the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and had most 
often ignored resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; it had thus incurred the 
censure of the whole world and had 
placed its closest allies in a highly em- 
barrassing situation. The fate of the 
people of South-West Africa was at 
stake and it was only the United Na- 
tions which, by exercising international 
supervision over the Territory, could 
protect those people against a policy 
of oppression and exploitation. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S REPLY Replying to com- 
ments made in the debate Mr. Jooste 
said his delegation appreciated evi- 
dence of a desire to keep discussion 
free from recrimination and acrimony. 
With regard to some of the legal argu- 
ments introduced by several speakers, 
he said that South Africa believed that 
the International Court had erred in its 
juridical reasoning (on South-West 
Africa). His Government could not 
accept the Court’s opinion as a whole 
but this implied no lack of respect for 
that body. Certain statements and con- 
clusions by the Court were not accept- 
able to South Africa as a correct ex- 
position of the law. 


For example, South Africa could 
not accept the validity of the Court’s 
conclusion that Article 10 of the Char- 
ter authorized the Assembly to make 
recommendations concerning the fulfil- 
ment of the supervisory functions of 


the League. The Court had recognized, 
and South Africa agreed, that the 
Charter provided for a single system 
of international supervision—the Trus- 
teeship System. Article 10 of the Char- 
ter was equally explicit; it referred to 
matters within the scope of the Char- 
ter and relating to the powers and 
functions of any organs provided for 
them in the Charter. It was, therefore, 
hard to see how the Court could con- 
clude that such a matter, which it itself 
had held to be neither contemplated 
nor regulated by the Charter, neverthe- 
less fell within the Charter’s scope. 


Mr. Jooste reminded the Committee 
that the unanimity rule obtaining in 
the League could not, without amend- 
ment of the Charter, be followed by 
the United Nations which was subject 
to the majority rule. Consequently, if 
South-West Africa were placed under 
United Nations supervision, the Union 
would, in its administration of the ter- 
ritory, have to forego a right that it had 
enjoyed under the League. Its adminis- 
tration would be subject to the wishes 
of the majority in the United Nations, 
while in the League all proposals had 
required the consent of the Mandatory 
Powers. 


With regard to charges that South 
Africa had annexed the former Ger- 
man colony, Mr. Jooste declared that 
the Union had, under the Mandate, 
been given the competence to admin- 
ister and legislate for the territory as 
an integral part of South Africa. The 





REPRESENTATIVES of two administering Member countries: Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium (left), 
and A. H. Loomes, of Australia. Mr. Ryckmans has for many years been his country’s repre- 
sentative on both the Fourth Committee and the Trusteeship Council. 
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only limitation on its powers was the 
obligation to carry out the “sacred 
trust” conferred upon it by the Man- 
date. His Government was doing 
everything within its power to fulfil the 
“sacred trust” and had, at all times, 
scrupulously observed the  injunc- 
tions of the Mandate in respect of it. 


BACKWARDNESS Commenting on charges 
of backwardness in South-West Africa, 
Mr. Jooste maintained that the record 
showed evidence of progress and de- 
velopment which could scarcely have 
been conceived at the time South 
Africa assumed responsibility. Since 
1946 the territory had enjoyed con- 
siderable progress from which the in- 
digenous population benefited fully. 
For example, during 1946 and 1949 
educational exvenditures had doubled 
and that on health and general serv- 
ices increased by about 80 per cent. 
The Government continued to develop 
social and other services. On an aver- 
age about 225 acres of land was avail- 
able for every man, woman and child 
of the 200,000 population. Allegations 
that there was no organized health 
service were completely untrue, as also 
were charges that the chiefs or tribal 
councillors were paid by the Govern- 
ment and were the instruments of the 
Administration. Doubts had been cast 
on the claim that, in 1945 when the 
peoples of the territory were consulted 
on the future of the area, over 90 per- 
cent of the population had expressed 


| TOGOLAND SPOKESMEN BEFORE THE FOURTH COMMITTEE | 








ANOTHER long-standing issue which has been considered by the Assembly’s Fourth Committee 


during its recent session concerned the Togoland Unification Problem. This picture shows two 
of the spokesmen for organizations in the two Togolands, Frédéric Brenner (left) of the 
Parti Togolais du Progres, and Senya G. Antor (right) of the Joint Tegoland Congress, con- 


versing with Dr. Santiago Pérez Pérez, 


itself in favor of incorporation with 
South Africa. Evidence of that con- 
sultation was available in the records 
of the United Nations, if anyone 





CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA during Fourth Committee debate: Mason Sears, of the United States 
(left) and W. A. C. Mathieson, of the United Kingdom. 
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of Venezuela, 


Chairman of the Committee. 


wished to verify South Africa’s claim, 
said Mr. Jooste. 


NOT HIDING ANYTHING The South Afri- 
can representative added that his Gov- 
ernment’s decision not to furnish re- 
ports on the territory’s administration 
was not due to any desire to suppress 
information on South West African af- 
fairs. The statistics, reports and other 
material were made public and there 
was no question of hiding anything. 
Reference had been made, in this re- 
gard, to a letter from the South Afri- 
can Government (to the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on South West Africa) concern- 
ing the continuing availability of in- 
formation in the form of statistics, de- 
partmental reports and other govern- 
mental publications. At no time, how- 
ever, had South Africa intended that 
this letter should be construed as offer- 
ing specifically to make available to the 
United Nations as such, in lieu of for- 
mal annual reports, the information 
normally published in governmental 
publications on South-West Africa. 


After further discussion the Fourth 
Committee adopted the two draft reso- 
lutions on South-West Africa, the first 
by 41 votes to 1, with 11 abstentions, 
and the second by 42-1 with 10 ab- 
stentions. 


PLENARY ACTION Plenary action on the 
question was taken on November 28 
when, after brief comments by the rep- 
resentatives of India and the Union of 
South Africa, the Assembly endorsed 
the two resolutions, As adopted, the 
first resolution incorporated an amend- 
ment presented by India, the effect of 
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which was to reduce from nine to 
seven the number of members of the 
proposed committee on South-West 
Africa. The nominations were later 
made by the President of the Assembly 
as follows: Brazil, Mexico, Norway, 
Pakistan, Syria, Thailand and Uruguay. 

Before the voting, W. C. Naude, of 
South Africa, intervened merely to 
state his delegation’s position concern- 
ing the membership of the proposed 
committee. South Africa wished to 
record that it would not participate 
in the Assembly’s decision on that par- 
ticular point. 

In a concluding statement on the is- 
sue as a whole, Mr. Menon referred to 
the statement by the United States con- 
cerning the independent status of 
Puerto Rico, which he described as “a 
pronouncement which must bring 
courage, hope and confidence” to de- 
pendent peoples. India wanted to see 
this spirit — in the different context of 
Trusteeship — extended to South-West 
Africa, a sovereign territory. That sov- 
ereignty lay latent in its people. 


THE RESOLUTIONS The first resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on Sout) 
West Africa, a draft originally in- 
troduced in Committee by Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iraa, Liberia Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, and Uruguay, contained 
fourteen operative points. In: calling 
for the establishment of a new 
committee on South-West Africa, the 
resolution stated that such a body 
should examine information from the 
territory within the scope of the ques- 
tionnaire adopted by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League 
in 1926; examine reports in accord- 
ance with the procedure of the former 
Mandates System; report to the As- 
sembly on conditions in the territory; 
and prepare procedures for examining 
reports and petitions “which should 
conform as far as possible to the pro- 
cedure followed in this respect by the 
Assembly, the Council and the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission.” Finally, 
the nine-member Committee was au- 
thorized to continue negotiations with 
the Union Government in order fully 
to implement the International Court’s 
advisory opinion on South-West 
Africa. 

Other provisions in the resolution 
expressed “deep regret” that the Union 
Government continued in its refusal to 
implement the Court’s advisory opin- 
ion; noted, “with concern,” the ab- 
sence of any reports by the Union on 
the territory, and that the Union had 
refused to co-operate with the United 
Nations concerning the submission of 
petitions from the territory; reaffirmed 
the view that the Union should assume 
its obligations to the United Nations 
regarding the territory and appealed 
“solemnly” to the Union to reconsider 
its position; reaffirmed also that the 
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| URUGUAY BECOMES CONTRACTING PARTY TO G.A.T.T. | 





PROFESSOR Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Permanent Representative of Uruguay to the United 

Nations, signing the Annecy Protocol and the Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade (GATT), at Headquarters. At his left is Mr. Constantin Stavropoulos, Principal 
Director in Charge of the United Nations Legal Department. 


Union continues to have international 
obligations concerning the territory 
and that supervisory functions should 
be exercised by the United Nations, to 
which the annual reports and petitions 
should be submitted; and considered 
that without United Nations super- 
vision the people of the territory are 
deprived of the international super- 
vision envisaged by the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


The second resolution, introduced 
in Committee by Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Uruguay, contained two main pro- 
visions. It reiterated six previous res- 
olutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly, to the effect that South-West 
Africa should be placed under the 
Trusteeship System; and reasserted that 
the normal way of modifying the ter- 
ritory’s international status is to place 
it under that system by means of a 
Trusteeship Agreement, in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter XI of 
the Charter. In its preamble, the res- 
olution recalled that all the formerly 
mandated territories which have not 
attained independence have now been 
brought under the Trusteeship System 


with the exception of South-West 
Africa. 

The first resolution was adopted in 
plenary meeting, 46 votes to 1 
(South Africa), with 12 abstentions, 
while the second was endosed 47-1 


(South Africa), with 11 abstentions. 





ACTION ON REFUGEE ITEMS 


The General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 27 adopted the resolution extend- 
ing the mandate of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East until 
June 30, 1955, with a relief budget of 
$24,800,000 for the current fiscal 
year. The vote was 52 to 0, with 5 
abstentions (Byelorussia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.) The 
resolution had been recommended by 
the ad hoc Political Committee by 
vote of 46 to 0, with 5 abstentions 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 11). 

A second section of the resolution, 
authorizing the UNRWaA_ Advisory 
Commission to increase its present 
membership of seven by not more 
than two, was approved by the As- 
sembly by vote of 51 to 0, with 6 
abstentions (same as above, plus 
Israel). 
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A school was an essential part of the rural development centre set up at Sitio del Nino by the Government of El Salvador. 


El Salvador’s Laboratory 
for Better Living 


Escape from a One-Room Existence 


Through Rural Development 
Aided by United Nations 


ITAL statistics can be surpris- 
ingly uninformative at times. It is 
not enough to tell you that Froilan 
Quijano is an El Salvadorean agricul- 
tural worker; that he is 30 years old, 
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married, has two children and lived, 
until recently, in a “one-piece” 
thatched hut in the canton of El 
Espina. 

This sort of information, much be- 


loved by keepers of official records, 
tells you nothing of the great event in 
Quijano’s life and why this rather shy 
and simple man comes into the story 
of social progress in Central America 
and the complex structure of interna- 
tional co-operation to aid that prog- 
ress. 

To tell that story, it is best to begin 
with the letter—the letter. Mail for 
the Quijanos is rare enough; but this 
particular letter, received by the head 
of the family put an end to his fears 
and justified the hopes which Clotilde, 
his wife, had steadfastly held through 
a year of waiting, that they would be 
among the lucky ones. 

The letter was from the Institute of 
Rural Colonization of El Salvador. It 
announced that the Jnstituto, after full 
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enquiries, had decided to allocate to 
Froilan Quijano and his family one 
of the new houses in the rural devel- 
opment project at Sitio del Nifio. 


UNDOUBTED NEED It was no question of 
luck, really. Quijano was a steady 
worker. He and his wife had a 
good reputation as parents and neigh- 
bors. They were sensible, reliable folk 
likely to make the best of any oppor- 
tunity for improvement. There was no 
doubt about their need for improved 
living quarters. The “simple life” can 
be dreadfuly squalid when you have 
to live, four in a family, in one 
“room” with a dirt floor, thatched 
walls and roof, two stones for a stove; 
no sanitation — not even a latrine; 
candles for light; and water from a 
well that is likely to give you typhoid 
if you forget to boil it. 

That such conditions exist is no 
secret to the El Salvadorean authori- 
ties, They are bent on improving 
them. In a bold project in which 
comprehensive aid from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration (TAA) and various special- 
ized agencies is gladly received to sup- 


plement government initiative, a whole 
valley of the country, 1,000 square 
kilometres in area and with a popu- 
lation of 100,000 has become a living 
laboratory for economic and social 
advancement. Under the direction of 
a planning group consisting of gov- 
ernment representatives along with 
technical experts from TAA and sev- 
eral specialized agencies, practical 
steps are being taken to improve the 
economy of the region and the living 
conditions of the people—health, edu- 
cation, nutrition and, naturally, hous- 
ing. 

At the Sitio del Nifio project alone, 
250 specially-designed brick houses 
are going up. The Quijano family were 
among the first 60 to move in. 

There was excitement and wonder in 
the eyes of the Quijanos when they first 
inspected their home-to-be. Little Ro- 
melia, aged ten, was fascinated by the 
electric light switch. She did not seem 
able to grasp that one of the bed- 
rooms would be for her and her young 
brother. Their mother went quickly to 
try the water pump. There is one con- 
veniently situated to serve every four 


houses; and the water is pure and the 
pump is scientifically sealed against 
contamination. 


LAND TOO With each house goes 
about half an acre of land on which 
the families can grow their own crops, 
corn and vegetables, and keep chick- 
ens. Expert advice on seeds and crops 
will be available, because in the com- 
munity centre which forms part of 
the housing project will be housed an 
agricultural adviser, as well as two 
social workers. 

These last two will be TAA experts 
in social welfare. The authorities 
wisely recognize that the transfer from 
hovels to homes may involve a diffi- 
cult transition period for the families. 
The wives will need demonstrations 
in cooking by kerosene stoves instead 
of the traditional home-made hearth 
on the floor. Tactfully, and as much 
by example as teaching, the social 
workers, who will live in the commu- 
nity, will point out the advantages of 
keeping the houses in good condition 
to derive the most comfort from them, 
At the same time, everything will be 
done to foster a community spirit 


New furniture being moved into one of the 250 new homes built by the Government with the help of specialized agencies. 
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A new kerosene cooker came with the new 





home for Mrs. Quijano (left, above). Tina Cerelli, coming from Italy on a UNESCO 


fellowship, showed her how to use it, and helped her feed her youngster (below). The meal was prepared on the new cooker. 
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round the community centre, the 
school and the church which are in- 
cluded in the building project. 

The sense of having a civic stake in 
the project began when the future 
householders undertook voluntarily to 
clear the scrub and plant the lemon 
grass which marks the boundaries of 
each of the plots. 

During the week-ends, the men- 
folk were given instruction in simple 
carpentry. Timber and tools were pro- 
vided so that they could make the 
furniture to go with the new homes. 

An additional incentive is that these 
homes will eventually become the fa- 
milies’ own property, the payment be- 
ing spread over twenty years on an 
easy, long-term purchase scheme. 

These plans depend, of course, on 
there being some sort of economic se- 
curity for the families. Within easy 
walking distance from the housing 
project is a “proportional benefits” 
farm where most of the men will 
work. It will be in the nature of a co- 
operative venture; profits from the 
produce of the farm will be shared; 
agronomists of the Government and 


the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion will advise on the working of the 
land and the planting of the crops. 

Senora Quijano has probably never 
heard of such things as tables of life- 
expectancy; but she knows she lost 
two youngsters at an early age, and 
now, as she stands symbolically on 
the threshold of her new home and 
new life, she does not need to be told 
that this move means a better chance 
for the others—Romelia and the boy 
José, aged 4. 

She was genuinely puzzled at first 
by the interest being shown by so 
many strangers in her and her family. 
It was explained that what was being 
done in this rural community here 
would interest the people in many 
other countries, since the problem of 
proper housing was all too general. 

The idea seemed to please her. 

“We are very glad to be here,” she 
said. “We hope there will be many, 
many others like us, all over.” 

She gestured with her hand, and 
she meant to indicate not only this 
valley which was her world, but the 
wider world beyond, 
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Legal Committee Concludes Work 


Report of International Law Commission 


HE Sixth (Legal) Committee, con- 

cluding its work for the eighth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, adopted 
three resolutions regarding Assem- 
bly action on International Arbitral 
Procedure, Régime of the High Seas 
and a Request for the codification of 
the principles of international law gov- 
erning State Responsibility. All three 
resulted from consideration of the re- 
port of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its fifth session 
last summer. 

In Chapter II of its report, the Com- 

mission submitted, with commentary, 
a draft convention on arbitral pro- 
cedure and recommended that the 
General Assembly “recommend the 
draft to Members with a view to the 
conclusion of a convention.” 
DRAFT RESOLUTION After two other 
draft resolutions were withdrawn the 
Committee discussed a joint draft reso- 
lution submitted by Argentina, Can- 
ada, Chile, Egypt, France, India, Swe- 
den and Syria. In this, the General 
Assembly, “noting the final draft on 
arbitral procedure prepared by the In- 
ternational Law Commission at its fifth 
session,” would decide to transmit to 
Member states the said draft “together 
with the observations made thereon in 
the Sixth Committee at the current 
session of the General Assembly with 
a view to the submission by govern- 
ments of whatever comments they may 
deem appropriate, if possible, before 
January 1, 1955.” The General Assem- 
bly would also request the Secretary- 
General “to circulate to Member States 
any comments he may receive and to 
include the question in the provisional 
agenda of the tenth session.” 

The Chairman of the International 
Law Commission, Professor J. P. A. 
Frangois, attended meetings of the 
Committee on this subject and made 
statements in clarification of the report 
of that Commission. 

While some representatives ex- 
pressed general approval of the draft 
convention submitted by the Commis- 
ison, others took exception to certain 
of its provisions which they character- 
ized as innovations departing from the 
traditional concept of international 
arbitral procedure. Many members 
stated that. as the revort of the Com- 
mission had been circulated only re- 
cently, their governments had not had 
sufficient time to give it the careful 
study it deserved and were therefore 
not prepared, at the present session, 
to take a definite position as to the 
disposal of the draft convention. It 
should, they felt, be referred to gov- 
ernments for comment and be con- 
sidered at the tenth session of the 
General Assembly. P. D. Morozov, of 
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the U.S.S.R., considered that the draft 
convention had the effect of altering 
universally recognized principles of 
international law. He declared it was 
premature to decide to place the draft 
on the agenda of the tenth session of 
the Assembly. It would be better, 
he said, to postpone the decision until 
governments had submitted their com- 
ments, 

In the course of the discussion on 
the draft resolution, the Philippines 
proposed orally to delete from the 
first paragraph of the preamble the 
word “final” (referring to the draft 
convention on arbitral procedure). 

Cuba proposed, also orally, to add 
as a new second paragraph in the pre- 
amble, “Considering that the said 
draft includes certain important ele- 
ments with respect to the progressive 
development of international law on 
arbitral procedure.” 


VOTING In the vote on the draft reso- 
lution, the amendment by the Philip- 
pines was adopted by 23 votes to 13, 
with 10 abstentions. The first para- 
graph of the preamble, as amended, 
was adopted by 50 votes to none, 
with one abstention. 

The amendment by Cuba to add a 
new second paragraph to the pream- 
ble was adopted by a roll-call vote of 
35 to 8, with 7 abstentions. 

The resolution as a whole, was 
adopted by a vote of 42 to none, with 
9 abstentions. It recommends that: 

The General Assembly, 

Noting the draft on arbitral pro- 
cedure prepared by the International 
Law Commission at its fifth session, 

Considering that the said draft in- 
cludes certain important elements 
with respect to the progressive de- 
velopment of international law on ar- 
bitral procedure, 

Considering that, having regard to 
the importance of the topic, the gov- 
ernments of Member States should 
have an opportunity of making known 
their views on that draft on arbitral 
procedure in the light of the discus- 
sion which has taken place at the cur- 
rent session of the General Assembly, 

Decides to transmit to Member 
states the draft on arbitral procedure 
prepared by the International Law 
Commission together with the obser- 
vations made thereon in the Sixth 
Committee at the current session of 
the General Assembly, with a view to 
the submission by governments of 
whatever comments they may deem 
appropriate, if possible, before 1 Jan- 
uary 1955; 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
circulate to Member States any com- 
ments he may receive and to include 


the question in the provisional agenda 
of the tenth session of the General 
Assembly. 

This recommendation was adopted 
by the Assembly on December 7 by 
a vote of 45 to none, 6 abstaining. 


REGIME OF THE HIGH SEAS Chapter III 
of the Commission’s report dealt with 
the Régime of the High Seas and con- 
tained final drafts on the continental 
shelf, on fisheries and on the contigu- 
ous zone. The Commission recom- 
mended that the General Assembly 
adopt by resolution that part of its 
report devoted to the subject of the 
continental shelf, and the draft ar- 
ticles on the continental shelf con- 
tained therein. 


The Commission also recommended 
that the General Assembly adopt by 
resolution that part of its report de- 
voted to the subject of fisheries, and 
the draft articles covering the basic 
aspects of the international regulation 
of fisheries contained therein, It fur- 
ther recommended that the Assembly 
should enter into consultation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
with a view to the preparation of a 
draft convention incorporating the 
principles of these draft articles on 
fisheries. 

As yet another part of its work on 
the régime of the high seas, the Com- 
mission submitted, in section IV of 
chapter III of its report, a single ar- 
ticle on the contiguous zone but, as 
it had not yet adopted draft articles 
on the territorial sea, it recommended 
the General Assembly take no action 
in regard to it. Professor J. P. A. 
Francois, submitted a written state- 
ment of his views to the Committee. 

At the outset of its discussion, the 
Sixth Committee had before it three 
draft resolutions: 

one, submitted by Iceland provided, 
among other things, that the General 
Assembly, having regard to the fact 
that the problems relating to the high 
seas, territorial water, contiguous 
zones, the continental shelf and the 
superjacent waters were closely linked 
together juridically as well as physi- 
cally would decide not to deal with any 
aspect of the régime of the high seas 
or the régime of territorial water until 
all the problems involved had been 
studied by the International Law 
Commission and reported upon by it 
to the General Asembly; 

a joint draft resolution introduced 
by Canada, Egypt, France, Syria and 
the United Kingdom envisaged, in 
substance, that the General Assembly, 
desiring to give governments sufficient 
time to study the draft articles on the 
continental shelf and those on fisher- 
ies and their implications, would de- 
cide to postpone consideration of the 
parts of the report of the International 
Law Commission dealing with those 
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subjects and to include them in the 
provisional agenda of the tenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. To 
this the United States proposed an 
amendment to include in the provi- 
sional agenda of the ninth session of 
the General Assembly, the subject of 
the continental shelf and, in that of 
the tenth session, the subject of fish- 
eries; 

a third draft resolution, presented 
by Panama and later superseded by a 
revised text, would have the General 
Assembly request the International 
Law Commission “to continue its 
study of the drafts relating to the ter- 
ritorial sea and to the régime of the 
high seas with a view to the harmoni- 
ous co-ordination of these drafts and 
their inclusion in the agenda of the 
tenth session of the General Assem- 
bly.” 


PROCEDURE Although several representa- 
tives referred to the substance of the 
report of the International Law Com- 
mission and some criticisms were ad- 
vanced in regard to certain of the 
draft articles prepared by the Com- 
mission, discussions in the Commit- 
tee largely concerned the procedural 
question underlying the draft resolu- 
tions. 

Some members urged that the ré- 
gime of the high seas and that of the 
territorial sea were closely related and 
should be considered together. Fur- 
thermore, the draft articles on the 
continental shelf and those on fisher- 
ies could not be studied before cer- 
tain aspects of the régime of the high 
seas, such as the contiguous zone, and 
the régime of the territorial sea, such 
as the delimitation of that sea, were 
settled. 


Other representatives shared the 
opinion of the Commission that the 
subjects of the continental shelf and 
fisheries were susceptible of independ- 
ent solution. It was conceded, how- 
ever, that governments should be 
given more time to study the two 
drafts submitted by the Commission 
and, hence, some members expressed 
themselves in favor of the five-Power 
draft resolution. 


URGENCY Yet others, while in principle 
in favor of postponing consideration 
of the two subjects, considered that 
the question of the continental shelf 
was One of urgency and that its solu- 
tion should not be too long delayed. 
As stated by the Chairman of the 
Commission, a number of states were 
already considering unilateral legis- 
lation to regulate their rights in the 
continental shelf. Such unilateral leg- 
islations were expected to display con- 
siderable divergencies and, once they 
were enacted, it would be more diffi- 
cult to reach agreement among states 
on a generally accepted body of rules. 
For this reason, they supported the 
United States amendment to defer 
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consideration ot the draft articles on 
the continental shelf until the ninth, 
instead of the tenth, session of the 
General Assembly. 


VOTING In the voting the draft resolu- 
tion by Iceland was adopted by roll- 
call, by 19 votes to 14, with 18 ab- 
stentions. 

In view of the adoption of the 
draft resolution of Iceland, the Com- 
mittee did not vote on the others. It 
recommended that: ’ 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that at its fourth ses- 
sion the General Assembly recom- 
mended that the International Law 
Commission study simultaneously the 
régime of the high seas and the rég- 
ime of territorial waters, 

Having regard to the fact that the 
problems relating to the high seas, 
territorial waters, contiguous zones, 
the continental shelf and the super- 
jacent waters are closely linked to- 
gether juridically as well as _physi- 
cally, 

Decides not to deal with any aspect 
of the régime of the high seas or of 
the régime of territorial waters until 
all the problems involved have been 
studied by the International Law 
Commission and reported upon by it 
to the General Assembly. 

This recommendation was approved 
on December 7 by the Assembly by 
a vote of 30 to 9, with 11 abstentions. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY Next under con- 
sideration was a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Cuba calling for codifica- 
tion of the topic “State Responsibility.” 
It provided that the Assembly would 
“request the International Law Com- 
mission, as soon as it considers it pos- 
sible, to undertake the codification of 
the principles of international law gov- 
erning State responsibility and to in- 
clude it among topics to which it ac- 
cords priority.” 

In explaining the draft resolution, 
F. V. Garcia Amador, of Cuba, 
pointed out that “State Responsibility” 
was one of the fourteen topics of in- 
ternational law which the Interna- 
tional Law Commission, at its first 
session in 1949, had provisionally se- 
lected for codification. It was now 
ripe for codification. Decisions of ar- 
bitral courts and claims commissions 
and those of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice had estab- 
lished a number of general principles 
of international law on that subject. 
Many disputes between states arose 
out of claims based on real or alleged 
infringements of international obliga- 
tions involving the responsibility of 
the state. A systematic formulation of 
the relevant principles would effec- 
tively facilitate the establishment of 
peaceful and friendly relations be- 
tween states. The adoption of his 
draft resolution would in no way 





compel the Commission to undertake 
such codification immediately. 

A procedural question arose as to 
whether the Cuban proposal was ger- 
mane to the item of the agenda under 
consideration, Some _ representatives 
urged that its purport lay beyond the 
scope of the report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission and that it 
could not therefore be considered by 
the Committee without having been 
first included in the agenda of the 
General Assembly. 

In reply it was pointed out that the 
report of the Commission set forth 
its decisions concerning the program 
of its work of codification. The Cuban 
proposal was related to those deci- 
sions and was, therefore, relevant to 
the discussion of the said report. Fur- 
thermore, it was argued that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had, at it fourth ses- 
sion, adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing to the Commission that it include 
the topic of the régime of territorial 
waters in its list of priorities, even 
though the question of territorial 
waters had not been a separate item 
in the agenda of that session of the 
General Assembly. 


VOTING In a vote on the question of 
procedure, the Committee by 16 to 
5, with 24 abstentions, decided to 
consider the Cuban draft resolution. 

In the course of discussing it, Mr. 
Amador accepted two amendments to 
the operative paragraph: first, to sub- 
stitute for the word “possible” the 
word “advisable”; second, to delete 
the words “and to include it among 
topics to which it accords priority.” 

Thus revised, the paragraph would 
merely request the International Law 
Commission “as soon as it considers 
it advisable, to undertake the codifi- 
cation of the principles of interna- 
tional law governing State responsi- 
bility.” The purpose of the amend- 
ments was to allow the Commission 
full freedom in deciding when codifi- 
cation of the topic “State Responsi- 
bility” would be advisable. 

As revised the draft resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 30 to none, with 
16 abstentions. It recommends that: 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that it is desirable for 
the maintenance and development of 
peaceful relations between States that 
the principles of international law gov- 
erning State responsibility be codified; 

Noting that the International Law 
Commission at its first session in- 
cluded the topic “State responsibility” 
in its provisional list of topics of in- 
ternational law elected for codifica- 
tion, 

Requests the International Law 
Commission, as soon as it considers 
it advisable, to undertake the codifica- 
tion of the principles of international 
law governing State responsibility. 

In the Assembly the recommenda- 
tion was approved by 36 to none, with 
16 abstentions. 
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Nieews of the 


WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Forgotten Villages Reclaimed 


as Health Campaigns Gain 


NE day last month in the In- 

donesian village of Bedono, an 
hour by jeep from Jogjakarta, an 11- 
year-old boy named Mukidi was re- 
stored to health with a single shot of 
penicillin. Of Bedono’s 239 people, 
Mukidi was the last of 26 to be treated 
for yaws. 

Untreated, they and the 1,560,000 
other yaws victims treated with UNICEF 
penicillin in nine countries in 1953 
might have become helpless cripples. 

But life in Bedono is different now. 
For the first time in memory none of 
the villagers has sores on his hands that 
mean he cannot work, or sores on his 
feet that mean he cannot walk. When 
the rice harvest comes there'll be no 
shortage of hands, and Mukidi will 
help guide his father’s buffalo again. 


” 
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CHILDREN OF BEDONO, free a yaws for the first time, hear heedson tell how 


only a few years ago. Yet already they 
are doubling their coverage within 12- 
month periods, fanning out from the 
towns to villages where the sight of a 
health team is itself an oddity, where 
penicillin, ppT and vaccines are mir- 
acles. 

For these villages, the campaigns 
mean healthier families, more hands 
to work the fields, more land to grow 
food — a better chance to live. 

The same week penicillin brought 
health to Bedono, the first health team 
ever seen in the mud and clay Indian 
village of Sachakhera, scores of dusty 
miles from Delhi, brought protection 
from tuberculosis to many of its young 
people. Mothers listened eagerly while 
health workers told how the BCG cam- 
paign might halt the spread of the dis- 





better hygiene will help keep the tropical crippler under control. Indonesia’s 
campaign is reaching many small hamlets, paving way for other child care advance. 


Every day another hamlet like Be- 
dono in the world’s under-developed 
areas feels the dramatic effect of 
UNICEF aid. These villages —- where 
two-thirds of all children live — know 
the slow, wasting away of tuberculosis. 
They have endured, year after year, 
seasonal attacks of malaria and its toll 
of young life, and this living death of 
yaws, which often cripples but seldom 
kills. 

Today their governments, the World 
Health Organization and UNICEF are 
making often impressive headway in 
bringing an end to this common and 
needless suffering. 

Major campaigns against these three 
diseases that threaten children — yaws, 
tuberculosis and malaria — started 
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ease that kills 500,000 people in India 
alone every year. 

When all had been tested and those 
with no trace of TB vaccinated, 
Sachakhera’s children joined more 
than 8,300,000 others protected with 
BCG vaccine in 30 UNICEF-aided cam- 
paigns in 1953. . 

In another village, 2,500 miles away 
from India on the edge of the Damas- 
cus oasis, the 350 inhabitants of Qas- 
semia have just spent their first year 
without malaria. Before Syria’s UNICEF/ 
WHo-aided campaign brought DDT 
sprayers into every adobe dwelling of 
this village, seven people in ten were 
down with malaria each year. Now 
for the first time in memory there is 
no malaria in Qassemia. Its people 





were among nearly 19,000,000 pro- 
tected with UNICEF DDT in 30 countries 
in 1953, 

Bedono, Sachakhera and Qassemia 
are just three of the thousands of once 
forgotten villages that saw the miracu- 
lous effects of disease-control cam- 
paigns in 1953. For them it is only a 
lirst step to better health and welfare. 
And there are thousands more villages 
to be reached. 

But a beginning has been made. 
And, as the Indian representative to 
UNICEF’s Executive Board has said, for 
many of the people in under-developed 
areas “who suffer and exist in the 
ancient and seemingly unalterable 
vistas of their poverty, UNICEF is the 
promise that their children will live 
and grow into a better day.” 


First Midwives Graduate 


In Afghanistan, where there are only 
100 doctors in the entire country and 
almost no nurses outside the capital, a 
milestone in the government’s effort to 
expand public health services was re- 
cently marked by the graduation of 
the first group of midwives from Ka- 
bul’s Shararak Maternity Hospital. 

In training since the country’s first 
school of midwifery, equipped by 
UNICEF, opened in December 1951, the 
12 graduates will play a pioneering 
role in combatting ignorance and dis- 
ease in provincial areas. 

UNICEF has allocated almost $275,- 
000 to help Afghanistan build up 
maternal and child welfare services in 
Kabul and in four provincial towns. 
Indicative of the interest taken in 
training health personnel, the Gov- 
ernor of Kandahar recently promised 
to enroll his own daughter if pre-nurs- 
ing classes for senior school girls could 
be established. 


Motorized Health Teams 
to Reach Greek Children 

The approach of heavy-duty jeeps 
will soon become a welcome sound for 
children of the historic Greek province 
of Thessaly, where UNICEF is helping 
a broad plan to improve maternal and 
child care. 

Lying in the shadow of Mt. Olym- 
pus, the agricultural area covered by 
the Greek Government’s plan has only 
a few health centres. These will be 
strengthened by UNICEF’s provision of 
equipment such as scales, obstetrical 
instruments and laboratory essentials. 
Milk powder, fish liver oil and soap 
will also be supplied. 

Ten UNICEF jeeps will mobilize 
medical teams consisting of a doctor, 
nurse and midwife for rounds of vil- 
lages beyond the reach of the health 
centres. The teams will follow rigid 
schedules so that mothers and children 
from inaccessible mountain villages 
can come on foot or muleback on the 
appointed day and be sure of getting 
attention. 
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Badge of Health 


The arrival of the tuberculosis team was the big event 
of the year in Sachakhera, India, whose village had only 
a dirt road, a few stores, not even a clinic. Most of Sacha- 
khera’s farmers had never seen a medical unit, much less 
one traveling by jeep. 

In three hours, Sachakhera’s children became new sta- 
tistics in a UNICEF-aided campaign against the “quiet 
death” which kills 500,000 Indians a year. At a table on 
the shady side of the main street, the fascinated villagers 
filed past a blue-turbaned Sikh who tested each child for 
tuberculosis. Two days later the negative reactors were 
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vaccinated with BcG serum, which will immunize them 
for 3 to 5 years. 

Sachakhera is just one small target in India’s health 
effort. Every month, in hundreds of similar villages, over 
1,000,000 are being tested, 350,000 vaccinated. UNICEF 
has helped the government team and provided vehicles to 
get them to the backlands. 

But to millions of Indian children—and Sachakhera is 
no exception—most impressive is the cross of indelible 
ink which is marked on the arm of those tested. They 
bare it proudly as their badge of health. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 553) 


proposal. He said the basic difference 
was the question whether the US.R. 
was to participate as a neutral nation 
or as a full participant. “When we can 
iron that out, we will be able to iron 
out other matters,” Mr. Dean said. 


As for the prisoners of war resisting 
repatriation and held in the custody 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, explanations began on 
December 2 to those who had chosen 
to remain with their communist cap- 
tors. Of these, there were 328 Koreans, 
22 Americans and one Briton. Through 
December 7, some 160 South Koreans 
had heard exolanations. None had ac- 
cepted repatriation. There is as yet no 
indication when the United Nations 
command will start explanations to the 
Americans and the Briton. Under the 
terms of the Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment, all prisoners of war who have 
not accepted repatriation will be re- 
leased to civilian status on January 22. 


The Council of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization will con- 
vene a Conference gn Co-ordination of 
Air Transport in Eurove next spring at 
Strasbourg, France, the home of the 
Council of Europe which had invited 
ICAO to convene the conference. 

A comprehensive exhibition of 
United Nations postage stamps went on 
display November 29, at the Historical 
Society of Chicago, Illinois. The ex- 
hibit, presented by the United Nations 
Postal Administration in collaboration 
with the Historical Society of Chicago, 
consists of 44 frames which tell the 
story of the United Nations postage 
stamps from their design to their day 
of issue. 


A call for immediate action to deal 
with a locust plague spreading in the 
Middle East was made by Syria, Jor- 
dan and Iraq at the Seventh Confer- 
ence of the Food and Agriculture Or- 

ganization of the United Nations 

meeting in Rome. Describing the 
situation as “urgent,” Syria’s Secretary- 
General of Agriculture Akram Ricabi, 
declared that swarms were moving 
northward from the Arabian peninsula 
and that “action must be taken at 
once.” Jordan’s delegate Abdul Rahim 
Khalaf, said that the invasion of many 
swarms within the last few weeks made 
the locust threat “very serious.” He 
called upon FAO to take the lead in 
co-ordinating counter-measures which 
were now lacking. 


Iraq’s Director-General of Agricul- 
ture, Darwise Al Haidari, confirmed 
the seriousness of the plague and asked 
for the formation of a committee to 
meet immediately to discuss the situa- 
tion. 

An FAO spokesman pointed out that 
the new locust menace was due to the 
rapid spread of locusts northward 
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through the Arabian peninsula and the 
invasion of all countries eastward from 
Israel to Iraa. The invasion had oc- 
curred within the last few weeks and 
had spread even since a recent Desert 
Locust Control Meeting in Damascus, 
held early this month... . 

Philip V. Cardon, of Logan, Utah, 
an adviser to the United States delega- 
tion, on December 8 was elected Di- 
rector-General of FAO. . . . Libya and 
Iran became the sixty-ninth and 
seventieth members of FAO. 


Ten international experts met in 
Copenhagen for a week ending Decem- 
ber 4 under the auspices of the World 
Health Organization to review results 
achieved in postwar campaigns for vac- 
cination against tuberculosis — cam- 
Health paigns which wuHo describes as 

the largest mass action ever 
launched against a single disease. As a 
result of camvaigns for the prevention 
of tuberculosis launched since the war 
with international assistance, BCG vac- 
cination has given protection to 30 
million young people in 30 countries 
and territories throughout the world. 
Each year new campaigns go into op- 
eration. In a number of countries WHO 
is providing technical guidance and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund is sup- 
plying BCG vaccine and equipment for 
anti-TB programs conducted by gov- 
ernments, 


Preparatory work is under way in 
Lahore, Pakistan, to ready for opera- 
tions by February 1954 a United Na- 
tions Regional] Training Centre in Rail- 
way Operations and Signalling, to serve 
countries throughout Asia and the Far 
East. 

A British railway expert, Edward A. 
Rogers, who handled the preparatory 





arrangements, recently returned from 
Pakistan to consult with officials of 
the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. He also discussed with opera- 
tional and educational bodies in the 
United States various matters relating 
to the syllabus, and to the acquisition 
and installation of equioment and of 
instructional aids. 


Lahore, which was selected as the 
most suitable site for the regional cen- 
tre, already has an established railway 
training school. The Government of 
Pakistan agreed to provide accommo- 


dation for the Centre, which will be 
located in the Walton School and share 
in some of the school’s facilities, and 
also to supply some of the equipment 
and materials needed. 

The United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands have agreed 
to contribute substantial equipment. 
Japan has also indicated that it will 
participate. 

The equipment to be installed and 
the curricula used at the Regional 
Centre will be chosen largely on the 
basis of recommendations contained in 
a report of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee of ECAFE, revised by a working 
group of the Asian railway experts 
who made a round-the-world study 
tour in the latter part of 1952. 

In addition to the services of Mr. 
Rogers, the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration will supply two other lec- 
turers from Europe, two assistant lec- 
turers from the region, an administra- 
tive officer from Headquarters and the 
services of several locally recruited 
clerical staff. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
has deposited with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral the fifth instrument of ratification 
of the Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees. The Convention, 
adopted at a 26-nation conference in 
July 1951, needs one more ratification 
Or accession to enter into force... . 

Iceland has become the 31st country 
to sign the Convention on 
the Political Rights of 
Women which will come into force 
after six ratifications or accessions. .. . 

Pakistan on December 3 became the 
twenty-fifth country to sign the United 
Nations Opium Protocol... . 

The Protocol formally transferring 
to the United Nations the functions 
and powers exercised by the League of 
Nations under the Slavery Convention 
of 1926 was signed on December 8 
by Austria, China, Greece, United 
Kingdom, Liberia and Switzerland. 
Liberia and United Kingdom signed 
without reservations, the others sub- 
ject to ratification by their parliaments. 

After deciding on its basic program 
of work for 1954 in the course of three 
meetings held at Headquarters on No- 
vember 30, December | and 7, the 
Economic and Social Council con- 
cluded its sixteenth session, the main 
part of which was held 
in Geneva from June 29 
to August 5, 1953. The 
Council adjourned until its seventeenth 
session which will open at Headquar- 
ters on March 29, 1954. 

Before adjourning, the Council con- 
firmed the nominations of Einar Cohn, 
of Denmark, and Miss Luisa E. Quesa- 
da, of Pakistan, to the Statistical Com- 
mission; Pavel Evmenovich Astapenko, 
of Byelorussia, and Lian Yung Chang, 
of China, to the Social Commission; 
and Uldarica Manas, of Cuba, to the 
Commission on the Status of Women. 


Signatures 


Economic and 
Social Council 
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The General Assembly in Plenary 
Meetings November 27 -December 8 


HE General Assembly and the Se- 

curity Council, independently of 
one another, on November 27, elected 
Feodor Ivanovich Kozhevnikov to fill 
the vacancy on the International Court 
of Justice created by the resignation of 
Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Golun- 
sky. Liechtenstein and Switzerland, 
parties to the Statute of the Court, par- 
ticipated in the election. Mr. Kozhev- 
nikov was most recently a member of 
the International Law Commission. 

The Assembly approved a proposal 
for preparation, publication, and circu- 
lation among Member states of a com- 
pilation of documents on the San Fran- 
cisco Conference not yet published, a 
complete index of the documents of 
that Conference, and a repertory of the 
practice of United Nations organs ap- 
propriately indexed. The resolution 
notes that a possible conference on re- 
view of the Charter will automatically 
be on the agenda of the Assembly for 
the tenth (1955) session. 

On the same day, the Assembly ex- 
tended the mandate of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
until June 30, 1955, and approved a 
number of reports of the Fifth Com- 
mittee, including the scale of assess- 
ment for apportionment of the ex- 
penses of the United Nations. 

Resolutions on narcotic drugs ap- 
proved the assumption by organs of 
the United Nations of functions and 
responsibilities under the Protocol for 
limiting and regulating the cultivation 
of the poppy plant, production or in- 
ternational and wholesale trade in, and 
use of, opium, and the assessment of 
non-member States, parties to multi- 
lateral treaties aimed at control of 
narcotic drugs, of their fair share of 
expenses. The Secretary-General was 
requested to circulate to Members 
proposals and comments of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions concerning 
remuneration of members of the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board and the 
Drug Supervisory Body four weeks be- 
fore the opening of the ninth (1954) 
session of the Assembly. 

Seven resolutions adopted regarding 
non-self-governing territories dealt 
with: factors which should be taken 
into account in deciding whether a 
territory is or is not one whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government; educational con- 
ditions; association of representatives 
in the work of the committee on in- 
formation; representation on the com- 
mittee; employment of international 
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staff from non-self-governing and trust 
territories by the United Nations; ces- 
sation of the transmission of informa- 
tion in respect of the Netherlands An- 
tilles and Surinam and of Puerto Rico. 


ARMS AND ARMAMENTS On November 
28, the Assembly adopted a resolution 
requesting the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to continue its efforts to reach 
agreement on the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments, the elim- 
ination and prohibition of atomic, hy- 
drogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction, and the effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. The 
resolution suggests that the Commis- 
sion study the desirability of establish- 
ing a sub-committee of representatives 
of the powers principally involved to 
seek an acceptable solution in private 
(see page 554). On November 30, the 
Assembly rejected a proposal (previ- 
ously rejected by the First Committee) 
by the U.S.S.R. which, among other 
things, would have declared atomic, 
hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction to be unconditionally pro- 
hibited, recommended that the Security 
Council’s Permanent Members reduce 
their armed forces by one-third within 
a year, recommended an international 
conference for carrying out a general 
reduction of armaments, recognized 
that the establishment of military, na- 
val, and air bases in territories of other 
states increases the threat of a new 
world war and operates to undermine 
the sovereignty and independence of 
states, recommended Security Council 
action to eliminate such bases, and 
condemned hate and war propaganda. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS At the November 28 
meeting, the Assembly approved seven 
resolutions submitted by the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee relating to studies of in- 
ternal migration, recognition and en- 
forcement abroad of maintenance ob- 
ligations, the membership and pattern 
of meetings of the Social Commission, 
freedom of information, the draft in- 
ternational covenants on human rights, 
the right of peoples and nations to 
self-determination and the develop- 
ment of United Nations work for wider 
observance of human rights through- 
out the world. At the same meeting, 
the Assembly requested the Union of 
South Africa to reconsider its position 
on the international status of the for- 
mer mandated territory of South-West 
Africa. The resolution established a 
seven-member unit to examine the 
question in the light of the former 
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Mandates System and reiterated six 
earlier resolutions calling for the ad- 
ministration of South-West Africa un- 
der the Internationa! Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. 

On December 3, after six meetings, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution on 
the question of atrocities committed 
by the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist forces against United Na- 
tions prisoners of war which, briefly, 
expressed grave concern at reports of 
inhuman _ practices against heroic 
United Nations soldiers by North 
Korean and Chinese Communist for- 
ces and condemned atrocious acts 
against captured military personnel or 
civilian populations as a violation of 
international law and as affronting hu- 
man rights and the worth and dignity 
of the human person. 

On December 7, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which affirms the 
importance it attaches to the abolition 
of all systems of forced or “corrective” 
labor, whether employed as a means 
of political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing political views on 
such a scale as to constitute an im- 
portant element in the economy of a 
country. ; 

A resolution which expresses its 
grave and continuing concern at the 
evidence that large numbers of prison- 
ers taken in the course of the Second 
World War have not yet been repatri- 
ated or otherwise accounted for, was 
approved. The resolution urgently 
appeals to all governments to co-oper- 
ate with the ad hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of War and to give informa- 
tion on all prisoners who are still under 
their control or who have died in 
custody. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS The Assembly 
adopted four resolutions recommended 
by its Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee. The first declares 
that United Nations Member states 
stand ready to ask their peoples, when 
sufficient progress has been made in 
internationally supervised world-wide 
disarmament, to devote a portion of 
the savings thus achieved to an inter- 
national development fund. 

The second invites governments of 
member states to transmit to the Secre- 
tary-General their comments on the 
report concerning establishment of a 
Special Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment and on the degree of support 
which may be expected from them. 
The resolution also asks the President 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
Raymond Scheyven, to examine the 
above comments and, if desirable, by 
direct contact to request elaboration 
of such comments. 

A third resolution urges govern- 
ments to give early consideration to 
the merits of establishing an /nterna- 
tional Finance Corporation, and re- 
quests the International Bank to con- 
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duct its consultations in a more inten- 
sive manner on the question of the 
creation of this Corporation. 


A fourth resolution notes with con- 
cern that sufficient funds are not avail- 
able from the 1953-54 and 1954-55 
programs of the Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency and urges all governments 
to give immediate consideration to the 
prompt payment of pledges already 
made or to the making of contribu- 
tions. 


The Assembly approved three reso- 
lutions submitted by its Sixth (Legal) 
Committee dealing with work by the 
International Law Commission con- 
cerning a draft on arbitral procedure 
to be sent to member states; problems 
relating to the régime of the high seas; 
and future codification of the princi- 
ples of international law governing 
state responsibility. 


In a plenary meeting on December 
8 the Assembly unanimously voted to 
include in its agenda the applications 
of Japan and the Republic of San 
Marino to become parties to the Sta- 
tute of the International Court of 
Justice. The Security Council had 
recommended considering the applica- 
tions. Qn the Question of Assistance 
to Libya, the Assembly recommended 
that if and when further means be- 
come available for assisting financing 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped areas, due consideration be given 
by the United Nations and ‘specialized 
agencies to the specific development 
needs of Libya. A resolution request- 
ing the Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South Africa 
to continue its studies and to suggest 
measures which would help to alleviate 
the situation and promote a peaceful 
settlement was approved. The South 
African Government was invited to 
extend full co-operation to the Com- 
mission, which was asked to report at 
the ninth session of the Assembly. 


The Assembly resolution concerning 
the foreign forces on Burmese soil 
urges continuation of efforts by those 
concerned for the evacuation or in- 
ternment of those forces and the com- 
plete surrender of their arms. 


Three proposals concerning the 
Togoland. Unification Problem were 
endorsed. The first called for the re- 
establishment of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage; the second in- 
vited the two Administering Authori- 
ties—Britain and France—to revise 
the electoral systems in the territories, 
permitting all adults to qualify for the 
right to vote; thirdly, the Assembly ex- 
pressed the view that further changes 
in the Constitution of the Gold Coast, 
with which British Togoland is admin- 
istered as an integral part, might ne- 
cessitate a revision of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the territory. 
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Other Trusteeship measures, taken 
by the Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
during the past two weeks, include 
proposals for accelerating independ- 
ence for Trust Territories, for sending 
United Nations representatives to the 
territories, and for better education 
and fuller United Nations information 
in the territories. The Fourth Commit- 
tee also elected Burma and Guatemala 


to replace Pakistan and Cuba as mem- 
bers of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

On December 9, the Assembly voted 
to recess in a resolution which re- 
quests the President to reconvene the 
body with the concurrence of the ma- 
jority of the Members if in her opinion 
developments warrant it or if one or 
more Members request it. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. 


however, 
Further information can be obtained: 


are listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other 


inter-governmental 


organizations, from the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Counci] Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 


(as of 15 December) 


Nov. 16-Dee. 19 United Nations Tin 
Conference Geneva 

Dee. 7-18 Technical Assistance Board 
Headquarters 

Dec. 9-16 Interim Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity 


Arrangements Geneva 


Forthcoming Meetings 
1954 
Jan. 4 Sub-Commission 


of Discrimination 
Minorities 


Jan. 11° Standing 


on Prevention 
and Protection of 
Headquarters 


’ Committee on Peti- 
tions Headquarters 


Jan. 12 World Health Organization— 
13th Session Executive Board Geneva 


Jan. 26 Trusteeship Council—13th Ses- 
sion : Headquarters 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Dee. 7-19 Committee of Experts on So- 
cial Policy in Non-Metropolitan Ter- 
ritories Lisbon 

Feb. 15, 1954 Inland Transport Commit- 


tee (5th Session) Geneva 
FAO 

Dec. 19th Session of the Council Rome 
Dec. Meeting of Panel of Experts on 
Supervised Credit for Latin America 
Asuncion 

Dee. Livestock Nutrition Meeting 
Australia 
Dee. Meeting of Experts on Types of 
Cattle in Africa oe Africa 
Jan. 22. 1954 Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council : Bangkok 
Feb. 24 FAO/ILO: Technical meeting 


on Co-operatives in Asia and the Far 
Fast , Ceylon 
wmMo 


Jan. 19, 1954 Regional Asso. V (South- 
West Pacific ; 2 Melbourne 


UNESCO 

Nov. 30 
Board 
Dee. 2 Meeting of Experts on Social 
Science Terminology Paris 
Dec. 7 Expert Committee on Scientists’ 
Rights Paris 
Feb. 15, 1954 Round Table Conference 
on Social Science Teaching Dethi 


Executive 
Paris 


36th Session of the 


WHO 


Jan. 12, 1954 
tive Board 


I3th Session of the Execu- 
Geneva 


Section III] — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 


lationship with the Economic and So- 

cial Council of the United Nations. 

Dee. 28 International Union Against 
Cancer — 6th International Cancer 
Congress Sao Paulo 

1954 

Feb, 1 International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning — Re- 


sional Conference New Dethi 
Feb. 12 World Federation for Mental 
Health—Executive Board (16th meet- 
ing) London 
Feb. 18 World's Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—Executive Commit- 
tee Bossey (Geneva) 
Feb, 19 International Committee of Sci- 
entific Management — 10th Interna- 

tional Management Congress 
Sao Paulo 


Apr. 14 totary International—Confer- 
ence Sao Paulo 
Apr. 20 [International Union for Child 


Welfare—Advisory Committee on De- 
linguent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People .. Brussels 
Apr. 20 International Society of Social 
Defence—3rd Congress Anvers 
Apr. 20 International Falcon Move- 
ment—Special study week on inter- 
national camps Netherlands 
Apr. 20 Catholic International Union 
for Social Service—Congress Cologne 
Apr. 21 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and Girls — World 
Council and Study Week New York 
Apr. 25 International Federation of 
Journalists—Congress Bordeaux 
Apr. 26 International College of Sur- 
geons—9th International Congress of 
Surgery Sao Paulo 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





NOVEMBER 20 — DECEMBER 4 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


458th PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 27 


Election of a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice: Elected Mr. 
Feodor Ivanovich Kozhevnikov. 

In the absence of any proposal under 
rule 67, decided not to discuss the re- 
ports of Main Committees which were 
before GA. 

Report of Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 
Considered report of Ad Hoc Political 
Committee (A/2558) and adopted draft 
resols. contained therein. 

A. Publication of documents concern- 
ing the drafting and application of the 
Charter. B. Preparatory work with re- 
gard to holding of a General Confer- 
ence of the Members of the United 
Nations in accordance with Article 109 
of the Charter. C. Amendment of the 


Charter on the basis of proposals to 
be submitted by Member States: Con- 
sidered reports of Sixth Committee 


(A/2559) and Fifth Committee (A/2578). 
Voted on draft resol. recommended by 
Sixth Committee, in sections, and 
adopted the draft resol. as a whole 
(54-5, 0 absts.). 

Scale of assessment for the appor- 
tionment of the expenses of the United 
Nations: Considered report of Fifth 
Committee (A/2577 and Corr.1). Adopted 


resol. recommended by Fifth Commit- 
tee. (50-6, 2 absts.). 

Financial reports and accounts and 
reports of the Board of Auditors: 
Draft resol. recommended by Fifth 
Committee (A/2568) adopted without 
objection. Draft resol. recommended 





First day of issue. 


UNITED NATIONS 
PROGRAM 


by Fifth Committee (A/2569) adopted 
(52-0, 5 absts.). 

Review of audit procedures of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies: Considered report of Fifth 
Committee (A/2566) and adopted resol. 
contained therein, without objection. 

Audit reports relating to expendi- 
ture by the specialized agencies of 
the technical assistance funds allocated 
from the special account: Considered 
report of Fifth Committee (A/2567) and 
adopted resol. contained therein with- 
out objection. 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Fund: Considered reports of Fifth 
Committee (A/2564 and A/2565) and 
draft resols. contained therein without 
objection. Also adopted draft resols. I 
and II of A/2576. 

Narcotic Drugs: Considered docs. A/ 
2570 and A/2571 and Corr. 1 and adopt- 
ed draft resols. contained therein with- 
out objection. 


459th MEETING—Nov. 27 

Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories: Considered report of 
Fourth Committee (A/2556) and adopt- 
ed the 7 draft resols. contained therein. 


460th PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 28 

Question of South Africa: Considered 
report of the Fourth Committee (A/ 
2572) and adopted the resolutions con- 
tained therein. 

Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (Chapters IV and V): Consid- 
ered report of Third Committee (A/2573 
and Corr. 1) and adopted the resols. 
contained therein. 


Regulation, limitation and balanced 


FOR 


POSTAGE 
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reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: Considered report of First 
Committee (A/2562) and a_ USSR 
amendment (A/L.167). Adopted draft 
resol. recommended by First Commit- 
tee and rejected the USSR amendment. 


46lst PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 30 


Observation of a minute of silence 
in tribute to the memory of Sir Bene- 
gal Rau. 

Measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war and to reduce tension 
in international relations: Considered 
report of First Committee (A/2579) 
and a draft resol. submitted by USSR 
(A/L.168). Draft resol. rejected. 

Question of atrocities committed by 
the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist forces against United Nations 
prisoners of war in Korea: Considered 
a letter from rep. of US to SG (A/2563), 
and a draft resol. submitted by Aus- 
tralia, France, Turkey, UK and US 
(A/L.169). General debate. 


463rd-466th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
Dec. 1-2 

Question of atrocities committed by 
North Korean and Chinese Communist 
forces against United Nations prisoners 
of war in Korea: General debate. 


467th MEETING—Dec. 3 
Question of atrocities committed by 
the North Koreans and Chinese Com- 
munist forces against United Nations 
prisoners of war in Korea: Draft resol. 
(A/L.169) submitted by Australia, 
France, Turkey, UK and US, adopted 
by roll call vote (42-5. 10 absts.). 
Question of South West Africa: On 
recommendation of the Fourth Com- 
mittee the Pres. approved nomination 
of Brazil, Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, 
Syria, Thailand and Uruguay as mem- 
bers of the Committee on South West 
Africa. 
Ad Hoe Political Committee 
3ist-41st MEETINGS—Nov. 20-Dec. 4 


The question of race conflict in 
South Africa resulting from the poli- 
cies of apartheid of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa: report of 
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the Commission appointed to study the 
racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa. General debate. Union of South 
Africa submitted draft resol. (A/AC. 
72/L.13). Seventeen-Power draft resol. 
submitted (A/AC.72/L.14). 
First Committee 
672nd-676th MEETINGS—Nov. 20-26th 
Measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war and to reduce tension 
in international relations: General de- 
bate. Voted on USSR draft resol. (A 
2485/Rev.1) in sections. Since all opera- 
tive parts were rejected, the draft 
resol. was considered to have been re- 
jected as a whole. 
677th-679th MEETINGS—Nov. 27-Dec. 4 


Measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war and to reduce tension 
in international relations: Several 
Statements on explanation of vote. 

Complaint by the Union of Burma 
regarding aggression on it by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China: re- 
port of the Government of the Union 
of Burma. Nine-Power draft resol. (A, 
C.1/L.90/Rev.1) adopted (51-0, 6 absts.). 
USSR oral amendment, rejected (49-5, 
2 absts.). 

Second Committee 
275th-279th MEETINGS—Nov. 23-27 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: (a) Question of 
establishing a social fund for grants- 
in-4aid ana for low-interest long-term 
loans: report of the Economic and 
Social Council. (b) Status of the pro- 
posal for the establishment of an inter- 
national finance corporation: report of 
the Economic and Social Council: Gen- 
eral debate. In connexion with item 
(b), voted on draft resol. contained in 
report of-working group (A/C.2/L.213) 
in sections, Adopted draft resol. as a 


whole (46-0, 5 absts.). In connexion 
with itém (a), adopted US draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.204) by 41-0, 13 absts. Draft 
resol. contained in doc. A/C.2/L.212, 
adopted (50-5, 5 absts.). Czechoslovak 
amendment (A/C.2/L.214) rejected (7- 


26, 22 absts.). 

280th-288rd MEETINGS—Nov. 28-Dec. 2 
Report of the Economic. and Social 

Council: Chapters II and III: General 

debate. 


a reminder. . . 


Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: Report of the Rap- 
porteur, 

The Korean question: Report of the 
United Nations Agent General for Ko- 
rean reconstruction, Six-Power draft 
resol. (A/C.2/L.218), adopted as a whole 
(oo-U, 9 ADSLS.). 
285th-287th MEETINGS—Dec. 3-4 

Question of Assistance to Libya: 
Statement by Observer of Libya. Nine- 
Power draft resol. (A/C.2/L.221/Rev.1) 
adopted as a whole (45-0, 5 absts.). 

The Committee concluded considera- 
tion of the items on its agenda. 


Third Committee 
529th-536th MEETINGS—Nov. 20-27 

Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (relevant parts of Chapters 
1¥ and V): Voced on draic resol. A/ 
C.3/L.367 and amendments. thereto) 
Draft resol. adopted as amended by roll 
call vote (36-5, 7 absts.). 

Evidence of existence of 
labor: General debate. Draft resol, 
C.3/L.395) adopted as a whole by 
call vote (36-5, 10 absts.). 
537th-542nd MEETINGS—Nov. 30-Dec. 3 

Tribute to the memory of Sir Bene- 
gal Rau of India. 

Measures for the peaceful solution of 
the problem of prisoners of war: Pro- 
ceedural debate on draft resol. (A/C.3/ 
L.396 and add.1). Draft resol. adopted 
(48-5, 0 absts.). General debate. Five- 
Power draft resol. (A/C.3/L.397/Rev.1) 
adopted as a whole by roll call vote 
(44-5, 5 absts.). 

The Committee concluded considera- 
tion of the items on its agenda. 


forced 
(A/ 
roll 


Fourth Committee 
374th-377th MEETINGS—Nov. 
The Ewe and Togoland unification 
problem: Voted on draft resol. A/C.4 
L.308 and amendments thereto (A/C.4/ 
L.313 and .314). Draft resol. as a whole, 
as amended, adopted (44-0, 8 absts.). 
Draft resol. <A/C.4/L.309/Rev.1 as a 
whole, adopted (48-1, 3 absts.). Voted 
on draft resol. A/C.4/L.310/Rev.1 and 
amendments thereto (A/C.4/L.312, .316 
and .317) Draft resol. as a whole adopt- 
ed by roll call vote (33-8, 12 absts.). 
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Question of South West Africa: Ap- 
proved draft report of Fourth Commit- 
tee (AC.4/L.307) without objection. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council: 
Report (A/2427) introduced by Pres. 
of Council. 
378th-392nd MEETINGS—Nov. 25- 

Dee. 4 

Report of the Trusteeship Council: 
General debate. Heard reps. of the 
Somali Youth League, Evolution sociale 
camerounaise and Ngo’Ekele Communi- 
ty, Yaondi. Following are the draft 
resols. adopted: A/C.4/L.319 as amended 
(43-4, 5 absts.), A/C.4/L.320 as a whole 
(35-9, 9 absts.), A/C.4/L.321/Rev.1), 
as a whole (48-1, 1 abst.), A/C.4/L.322 
as a whole, as amended (43-0, 8 absts.), 
A/C.4/L.323/Rev.1, as a whole as 
amended (38-1, 12 absts.), A/C.4/L.324 
(28-11, 13 absts.). A/C.4/L.326, as a 
whole (45-5, 5 absts.), A/C.4/L.327/Rev. 
1, as a whole (49-0, 1 abst.). 


Question of South West Africa: 
Adopted the suggestion of the Rap- 
Purceur that Srazil, Mexico, Norway, 


Pakistan, Syria, Thailand and Uruguay 
be nominated for the Committee on 


South West Africa established by Gen- 
eral Assembly (A/2572, resol. A). 
The Ewe and Togoland unification 


Considered draft report of 
(A/C.4/L.318), Draft 
approved without 


problem: 
Fourth Committee 
report, as amended, 
objection. 


Fifth Committee 
408th-411th MEETINGS—Nov. 23-24 
Personal policy: reports of the SG 
and of Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions: 
General discussion. 
Approval of draft reports: Approved 
A/C.5/L. 


with minor corrections docs. 

254 and A/C.5/L.242. , 
Budget estimates for the financial 

year 1954: Approved recommendations 


of Advisory Committee that the follow- 


ing adjustments should be made in the 
18—Decrease 


1954 estimates: section 
$13,200; section 19—TIncrease $10,000; 
section zU—Iincrease $46,500; muscella- 


neous income—increase $9,000. 

413th-415th MEETINGS—Nov. 27-30 
Personnel policy: reports of the SG 

and of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
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General 


Staff 


ministrative and Budgetary Questions: 
discussion. Decided (51-0, 0 
abst.) that without prejudice to any 
final conclusion concerning the com- 
petence and jurisdiction of the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal, it would recommend 
that the GA approve the amendment to 
Reg. 1.4 as proposed by the SG 
and concurred in by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

116th-418th MEETINGS—Dece. 1-2 

Personnel policy: reports of the SG 

and of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions: 
Approved Canadian draft resol. (A/C.5 
L.258) without objection. 
Amendments to Staff Regulation 
9.1¢a) (A/C.5/L.255).: SG’s text ap- 
proved (24-15, 11 absts.) as a first read- 
ing decision. 

Amendments to Staff 
Proposal of UK _ rejected 
absts.). SG’s text approved 
absts.). 

Amendments to Staff Regulation 1.7: 
Text proposed by UK subject to certain 
drafting changes approved (41-1, 8 
absts.). 

Amendments 
Statute of the 
(A/C.5/L.255): 
each para. ; 
Staff Regulation 1.2: Argentina 
Chile withdrew their amendments. 

Article 7, para. 3 of the Statute of 
the Administrative Tribunal: proposal 
of Chile and Argentina rejected (20-7, 
22 absts.). 

Report of Chairman's drafting group 
(A/C.5/L.259): Text approved as amend- 
ed (25-13, 13 absts.). 
419th-420th MEETINGS—Dec. 3 


Regulation 9.3: 
(19-12, 16 
(41-0, 8 


of the 
Tribunal 
approved 


to Article 9 
Administrative 
Voted on and 


and 


Consideration of part II of report 
of the SG on personnel policy (A/2533): 
Approved paras. 8 and 10. Approved 
para. § as amended. 

Staff Regulations of the United Na- 
tions. Question of a probationary peri- 
od: Considered docs. A/2591 and A/2592. 
The text as proposed by the SG and 
concurred in by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, approved (36-0, 0 obst.). 

Amendments of the Staff Regulations 
and the Statute of the Administrative 
Tribunal: Final action deferred to sub- 
sequent meeting. 

Supplementary estimates for the fi- 
nancial year 1953: Discussion. 
{2ist-422nd MEETINGS—Dec. 4 

Supplementary estimates for the fi- 
nancial year 1953: Consideration of the 
question of awards of compensation 
made by the Administrative Tribunal. 

Personnel policy: reports of the SG 
and the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions: 
Second reading consideration of the 
texts of amendments to Staff Regula- 
tions and to the Statute of the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal. 

Sixth Committee 
391st MEETING—Nov. 20 

Point of order: Draft resol. proposed 
by India (A/C.6/L.323 rejected. Draft 
resol. proposed by El Salvador (A/C.6/ 
4322/Rey.1) adopted (35-5, 6 absts.). 
392nd-394th MEETINGS—Novy. 25-28 

Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its fifth ses- 
sion: 

Regime of the high seas: Draft resol. 
A/C.6/L.314 adopted by roll call vote 
(19-14, 18 absts.). 


with special reference to recent act of 
violence, and in particular to the in- 
cident at Qibiya on 14-15 October: re- 
port by the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization: Joint draft 
resol. of France, UK and US (S/31389/ 
tev.2) adopted (9-0, 2 absts.) at 642nd 
meeting. 


641st and 645th MEETINGS— 
Nov. 23 and Dec. 3. 

Letter dated Oct. 26, 1953 to the SG 
from the Permanent Observer of Japan 
to the United Nations, transmitting a 
cablegram dated Oct. 24, 1953 from the 
Minister of Foreign Attairs of Japan, 
concerning Japan's application to be- 
come a party to the Statute of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice (S/3137). 

Letter dated Nov. 6, 1953 to the SG 
from the Sec. of State for the Republic 
of San Marino concerning San Marino’s 
application to become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice (S/3137): Decided without ob- 
jection to refer these two questions to 
its Committee of Experts for examina- 
tion and report. Reports submitted (S/ 
3136 and S/3137). Recommendations of 
the Committee adopted by identical 
vote for Japan and San Marino (10-0, 
1 abst.). 

Appointment of a Governor of the 
Free Territory of Trieste: Considera- 
tion of this question postponed to week 
of Dec. 8-15. 

The Palestine Question: Complaint of 
Syria against Israel concerning work 
on the West bank of the River Jordan 
in the Demilitarized Zone (S/3108, Rev. 
1): Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization replied to questions 
asked at the 639th meeting. 


codification: 
as orally 


Subject proposed _ for 
Draft resol. A/C.6/L.311, 
amended, adopted (30-0, 16 absts.). 

The Committee concluded considera- 
tion of the items on its agenda. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
640th, 642nd-643rd MEETINGS— 
Nov. 20, 24-25 


Compliance with and enforcement of 
the General Armistice Agreements, 


Financial implications of draft resol. 
II adopted by the Second Committee, 
concerning economic development of 
under-developed countries. Question of 
establishing a special fund for grants- 
in-aid and for low-interest long-term 
loans: Recommendations of Advisory 
Committee approved (35-0, 5 absts.). 

Personnel policy: reports of the SG 
and the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Question: Ex- 
planation of vote. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


752nd-753rd PLENARY MEETINGS— 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1 

Work of the Council in 1954: Con- 
sidered the basic program for 1954 on 
the basis of a note prepared by the SG 
(2/2531 and <Add.1) and a_ working 
paper (E/L.572) summarizing the vari- 
ous proposals received at, or since the 
previous meeting. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 


series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY On December 10, the anniversary of 
the signing of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
in 1948, “Letter from Father,” a program produced by 
the United Nations Radio Division and UNESCO and nar- 
rated by Sir Laurence Olivier, will be carried by the ABC 
Network at 10:15 p.m. In New York City it will be 
broadcast the same day by Station WABC at 5:15 p.m., 
WQXR at 11:05 p.m. and WNYC (time to be announced 
later). The program will also be sent as part of the 
“U.N. Story” series to stations throughout the country 
and broadcast at times given in local newspapers. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 

Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers, All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Meibourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, la Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina Ltd. Carrera 6, 14-06, Bogota; Libreria 
America, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Baranquilla. 

COSIA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Beiga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskosiovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha |. 

VENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DUMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientitica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

cGYPI: tibraine “La Renaissance a Egypte,” ¥ sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvei Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsink:. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: “‘Eleftheroudakis,’ Place de ia Constitution, Athenes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAID: Librairie “A ia Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INVIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 31., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Biumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E, Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

— Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 

aigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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